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Unit on COMMUNISM 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History, World Geography: 
Communism unit, esp. pp. 7-8. “News- 
makers,” p. 2. News pages, pp. 3-6. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “American Issues” (automation), 
p. 12. Color TV, p. 16. News pages, 
pp. 3-6. Communism unit, esp. pp. 
9-11. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
junior firemen), p. 13. 

Life Adjustment: vocational—Career 
Club, p. 15. Health—food cartoon, p. 
23. Moral and spiritual values—“How 
Would You Solve It? p. 14. Teen-age 
problems—“Ask Gay Head,” p. 14. 


Unit: COMMUNISM (pp. 7-11) 


Concepts in the Unit 


The sudden change of leadership in 
Russia has stirred much speculation. 
Although the full implications are not 
yet clear, the general impression is that 
the*new government may be even more 
unfriendly toward the West, and even 
more severe in controlling the Russian 
people, than the Malenkov administra- 
tion. U. S. leaders feel that we cannot 
relax our vigilance either in foreign 
affairs or in guarding our security from 
within. The Communist party inside the 
U. S. 


American people are taking stern meas- 


is a menace against which the 


ures. 


Contents 

1. Cover. The cover picture, from a 
new book on Russia, shows Red Square 
and buildings at the heart of Moscow, 
Russia’s capital. 

2. Page 2. “Newsmakers” sketches 
the careers of the two men who have 
been pushed into prominence by the 
changes in Russia: Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin and Communist party chief 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

8. Pages 7-8. The recent change of 
leadership in Russia described and 
evaluated. 

4. Page 9. The U. S. Communist 
party described and its present activ- 
ities as an “underground” organization 
explained. 





the United States. 





THE RUSSIAN SHAKE-UP: Change of Program 


In order to bring you a more complete picture of the sudden and 
dramatic changes in Russia’s government, and its possible effects, than 
would be possible in a news story, we have changed World Week's 
announced schedule*to bring you a unit on communism in this issue. 
This includes a discussion of the events, background, and possible 
meanings of the changes inside Russia and also of communism in 


To make way for this unexpected development in world affairs, 
we have shifted the previously announced unit on Africa from this 
issue to the March 2 issue. The unit on refugees, originally announced 


for March 2, will appear en March 9. 








5. Pages 10-11. Legislation, investi- 
gations, and other security measures by 
which the American people are clamp- 
ing down on Communists. 


Assignments 

l. Pages 2, 7-8. (1) Why is the of- 

ficial government of Russia called a 
“shadow” government? (2) Compare 
the structure of Russia’s government 
with that of the U. S. 
2. Page 9. (1) Summarize the his 
tory of the U. S. Communist party. 
(2) What happens when an organiza- 
tion “goes underground”? 

3. Paaes 10-11, (1) List three ways 
in which the U. S. is fighting commu- 
nism within our nation. (2) Compare 
the Smith Act and the new Communist 
Control Act .as to: (a) main provisions; 
(b) usefulness to date. 


RUSSIA SHIFTS GEARS (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 
Malenkov’s 
premier and his replacement by Mar- 
shal Bulganin has stirred speculation 
as to the meaning of the change for 
Russian internal stability and world 
peace. Of the forces contending for 
power in Russia it now seems that the 
Army and the Communist party are at 
the ‘forefront of the struggle. The 
shuffling of positions of power in the 
Soviet Union suggests all is not well. 


Aim 


To familiarize 


resignation as Russian 


students with the 


/ 


changes taking place within the Soviet 
Union and to consider their implications 
for Americans, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did Malenkov’s resignation 
make the front page of every newspa- 
pers in the United States? 

2. Contrast the procedure by which 
the change of leaders was made in 
Russia with a comparable change in 
democratic countries. , 

3. Baseball fans know that when a 
game is going well, you don’t take out 
the pitcher. How might this knowledge 
be applied to recent developments in 
Russia? 

4. When our Secretary of Defense 
was asked to comment on the Russian 
shakeup, he replied that the United 
States could not “flip” its long-range 
defense program with every new inter- 
national development. How do you feel 
about the Secretary’s reply? 


U. S. REDS GO “UNDERGROUND” 

(p. 9) 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Communist party 
reach a peak of membership and in- 
fluence between 1930 and 1945? Why 
has it declined so much since then? 

2. What is meant by the term “un- 
derground”? Is the Communist party 
more or less dangerous now that a large 
part of it has been driven “under- 
ground”? 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


Activity 

Interpret the chart on page 9. At 
what points does it indicate a link-up 
with Russia’s Communists? What does 
it suggest about the importance of the 
“open party” in th the 
“underground”? 


comparison 


UNCLE SAM ROUNDS UP THE REDS; 
THREE RED-FIGHTING LAWS 
(pp. 10-11) 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why did the U. S. suddenly “get 


TOOLS for 


Communism 


This Week in World Week 


Answers 
Williams, 
Magazines sub- 
33 West 
Hou 
About Communism, by 
195] 
1951] 
Anti- Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith, 212 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 10. N. Y. What You 
Should Know About Communism (Life 
Adjustment Booklet 1953, 40¢, Sci 
Research Associates, 57 «6 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, [ll One 
Hundred Things You Should Knou 
About Communism (H. of R. Doc. No 
136), 1951, 25¢: Let Freedom Ring 
(D. of S. Doc. 4443 1952, 50¢; Sup 
erintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. The Isms—and You. by the 
Civic Education Project, 1950, 55. 
Civic Education Project, 10 Craig 
Street, Cambridge, \fass 

ARTICLES: “To 
Our Hysteria; Injustices in the Name 
of Security Are Waning,” by P. G. Hoff 
man, N. Y Times \Vlagazine Nov 14 
1954. “How to Tell a Communist: New 
Guide by Congress.” U. S. News & 
World Report, Aug 1954. “New 
U. S. Party: A Hard Core of Commu 
nism,” Newsweek, Apr. 26, 1954. 
“Communism: the and the 
Reality,” by H. Schwartz, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 1954. “No Place for 
Communists to Hide?” U: S. News & 
World Report, Sept. 3, 1954 

FILMS: Communism, 32 
sale, Government Films Dept., United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. History, totalitarian 


PAMPHLETS Freedom 
Communism, by Chester 

1951, 10¢ to Scholastic 
scribers, Scholastic Magazines 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
You Can Teach 
R. Crary & G Steibel 
Primer on nism 
Freedom 


>= 
ae; 
Commit 25¢;: 


Pamphlets 


ence 


Insure the i 


Promise 


minutes, 


tougher” on U. S. Communists after 
World War II? 
2. Do think the 
menace is now under control in U. S.? 
3. Which do you consider the most 
effective methods for controlling U. S. 


Communists? What more is needed? 


you Communist 


Activity 

Assign a committee to look up the 
history of the indictment trial of 
the 11 top Communist leaders. They 
should point out how our legal system 
gave them full advantage of every pos- 
sible hearing and delay. 


TEACHERS 


erate in the U. S. Communism, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. What it is, how it 
threatens our of life, 


against it. 


and 


way defense 


4 frica 
“u orld uN eek 


March 2 in 


FILMS: Wheels Africa, 33 
minutes, free-loan, Ideal Pictures Corp 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 15 
Ill. African expedition—native and wild 
life, villages, ete. Life in Hot Wet 
Lands, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Life of 
a jungle boy family in the 
Land of 
sale or rent, 

62 West 45 


History, de- 


Ac POSS 


and his 
Congo basin. South 
Contrasts, 20 minutes 
Films of the Nations, Inc. 
Street, New York 36, N. 
velopment, problems. Life in a Jungle 
Village, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Knowl- 
edge Builders, 625 Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. A native village 
in Central Africa—homes and granaries, 
and _livestocl and 
East minutes, 
sale, HoeHer Productions, 7934 
Sunta Blvd Los Angeles 16. 
Calif. Country, animals, people, indus- 
try, ete., in Kenva 
Uganda. 

FILMSTRIPS: Africa: Continent in 
Ferment, 74 Life Magazine, 
Filmstrip Division, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Peoples, geography, 
natural resources, political unrest. The 
Dark Continent Wakens, 58 frames, 
New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, 229 West 43 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. people, 
problems. Colonial Empire: Intrdduc- 
ing East and Central Africa; 45 frames, 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
British colonies: people, country, and 
industries. 


Africa 


Madison 


games 
9 


Africa ye 


agriculture 
native lite. 
Paul 


Monica 


Tanganvika, and 


frames 


Geography, 


AUTOMATION (p. 12) 


Automation is a term used to de- 
scribe the mechanization of industry 
to a point where little or no human 
labor is used. 


Procedure 

Some of your students 
visited an industrial plant which had 
an assembly line or some form of auto- 
matic production. Among others, ex- 
amples would include: the production 
of steel; manufacture of automobiles; 
bottling of milk and soft drinks; making 
and packaging of chocolate, etc. Call 
on students to tell about what they 
saw. If you have a film-strip available, 
show the film to the class first and 
then follow it with. class discussion. 


may have 


Discussion Questions 

1. After studying the pictograph on 
page 12, what would be your definitio 
of automation? Is 
thing very recent or has it been going 
on for years? Give some examples. 
2. Why is automation described as 


an industrial revolution? 


automation some 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 21 


I. Russia’s Bosses: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a. 

Il. Russia’s Communist Party: 1-F; 2-T: 
3-T; 4-O; 5-T. 

III. Communism in the U. S.: 1-McCar- 
ran or Internal Security; 2-boring; 3-Com- 
munist Control; 4-deported or sent back 
where he came from: 5-loyalty; 6-25,000: 
7-immunity; 8-underground; 9-Smith or 
Alien Registration Act; 10-perjury. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studedoker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman + Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Sup.. of Schools, Washington, D. C. + Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. « Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwealt, Director of the Deporitment of 
Education, Netional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washingion, D C. « Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lieyd § 
Michael, Superiniendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois ¢ Dr. Mark Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
* Dr. Dean M. Schwe'ckhard, Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. . 
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New bosses at the capital of communism 


(see page 7) 
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Newsmakers 


RUSSIA’S NEW LOOK—AND THE MAN BEHIND IT 


Meet Russia’s new bosses. Georgi Malenkov quit this month 
as Russian premier and Nikolai A. Bulganin. replaced him. But 
many observers think the Red No. 1 man is really Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, leader of the Russian Communist party. 


NIKOLAI BULGANIN 


BULGANIN 
holds the highest 
rank in the Rus- 
ian army mal 
hal of the Soviet 
Yet 
ot really a 
but a Com- 


Union. he’s 


sol- 
"Wide World er, 
munist politician in uniform. 

He was a clerk and a textile work- 
er before he joined the Communist 
party in 1917. Bulganin’s first job 
was “political commissar.” His duty 
was to make sure that the men of 
the Red Army remained loyal to the 
Communists. 

In the 1930s Bulganin was one of 
the top managers ol Russia’s econ 
omy. When the Nazi Germans in- 
vaded Russia in 1941 he helped 


organize Russia’s defenses. He was 


defense minister in Malenkov’s gov- 
ernment. He was also a member of 
the Communist party’s all-powerful 
Political Bureau, now called the 
Presidium. 

Russia's pew premier is 59, stocky 
and erect. He has a thick moustache 
and a white goatee, and looks more 
like a professor than -a tough Com- 
munist boss. 

Unlike Malenkov, often 
spoke of “peaceful co-existence” 
with the U. S. and its allies, Bul- 
ganin talks of war. “Imperialist 
forces headed by the U. S. carry on 
a policy of preparing war against 
us,” he says. To meet the “threat,” 
Bulganin says he will build up Rus- 
sias munitions industries and ex- 
pand the armed forces. (See page 7 
for more on the changes in Russia. ) 


who 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 


“KHRUSHCHEYV has an innocent 
sounding title: first secretary of the 
Communist party. But that. means 
he’s boss of Russia’s Communists 
“First secretary” is the top job in the 
party. And the party runs the gov- 
ernment. 
Khrushchev has a 
story. He was born 61 years ago, the 
grandson of serfs. (When the Czars 
ruled Russia, serfs were farm work- 
ers who were little better off than 
slaves.) His father was a poor cal 
miner. As a bov, young Nikita worked 


“rags-to-riches” 


as a shepherd. 

Like Bulganin, Khrushchev joined 
1917 when they 
seized control of Russia 

At that time Khrushchev barely 
could read. But his zeal for the Red 
cause impressed older Communists 
They sent him to a special school 
or party organizers 

He learned fast. Soon he became 


the Communists in 


partv boss of Moscow and ther. of 


Ukraine, in 
Russia. 
region 


the 
southern 
That 
seethed with dis- 
content and 
Khrushchev 
“chief execution- 

er” of those who 

opposed the 

Communists. 

During World War II Khrushchev 
commanded bands of Russian guer- 
rillas who fought the Germans be- 
hind the front. 

When the war 1945, 
Khrushchev was a trusted adviser of 
Stalin, Russia’s dictator. Soon after 
Stalin’s death in 1953, Khrushchev 
became head of the Communist 
party. 

He is bald and rather stout. West- 
erners know him as:a “chatterbox” 
who likes gay drinking parties. But 
among Russians he has the reputa- 
tion of being an iron-fisted boss 


was 


ended in 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Russia’s new leaders may 
be “tougher” toward West(p. 7). Will “automation” mean 
fewer jobs (p. 12)? WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 
4-6)—Tachens evacuation called “well done”; West Pak- 
istan seizes land for tenant farmers; U.S. sends India 
“heavy water” as part of “atoms-for-peace” program; 
atomic electricity planned for New York City; President 
asks Federal funds for building schools. 


GIANT UNION? The CIO and AFL plan to unite. 
This would heal a split in labor’s ranks that dates from 
1935. In that year several unions quit the American 
Federation of Labor, the nation’s biggest labor organi- 
zation. The rebel unions set up the rival CIO (Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations). Its membér-unions 
now have about 5,000,000 members, and the AFL has 
about 10,000,000. This month top officials of the two 
organizations agreed on a plan to merge. Individual 
unions are expected to approve in time to set up the 
new organization (still unnamed) by the end of the 
year. It would have 15 million of the 17 million 
labor union members in the U.S. Watch for “News- 
makers” in next week's issue (President George 
Meany of the AFL and President Walter Reuther 
of the CIO). 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: A:t Devlin, veteran 
ski-jump champ. Last month he broke his wrist in 
the national championships. Against his doctor’s advice 
he entered another ski-jump contest in Brattleboro, 
Vt. a few days later. With his arm in a cast, he won the 
title. His best jump was 217 feet. 


United Press photo 
REASONING MACHINE: This complicated gadget, built in six 
months by 17-year-old Frank Krasne of San Francisco, comes up 
with answers to tough problems of logic. Frank feeds state- 
ments into the machine by electrical impulses. Some of the 
statements are contradictory. The machine compares them and 
flashes lights to indicate whether they are logical or not. 
It “reasons” on this principle: “If this is true and that is 
also true, then such and such a conclusion logically fol- 
lows.’’ The machine has more than four miles of copper wire. 


ma I 7 cegm 
a 


Adapted from New York Times map 


DANGEROUS MISSION: For six weeks the U.S.S 
Atka has been cruising along the coast of Antarctica 
(see broken line on map). The 247 sailors and scientists 


on board have been looking for good sites for air bases. 
The bases will be needed to supply observation posts 
which the U.S. will build next year at the South Pole 
(1) and on Marie Byrd Land (2). The Atka’s first stop 
in Antarctica was Little America. This name was given 
to bases built on the Ross Ice Shelf (3) by the explorer, 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd. When the Atka arrived the 
crew found that a 16-mile-wide chunk of the Ross 
Shelf had split off. As a result, the main Little America 
base was broken in two. As we went to press the 
6,500-ton Atka was in the Weddell Sea. Meanwhile, 
the Australian icebreaker Kista Dan made a landing 
this month at the bay marked by star. The Kista Dan 
brought replacements for 10 weather observers who 
had been stationed on another part of this bay. 


POTTSTOWN’S “IRON CURTAIN”: Last month 
the State Department barred Russians from visiting 
about one quarter of the U.S. (WW, Jan. 19, p. 5). Potts- 
town, Pa., is one of the cities that is “off-limits” to Russians. 
Norman Poirier, a reporter for the Pottstown Mercury, 
wondered what would happen if a Russian really did 
come to town. So he dressed up as a colonel in Russia's 
Army and walked around town. On the cap of his 
uniform the Red hammer and sickle gleamed for all to 
see. He bought some vodka—placed a package (it could 
have been a time-bomb) on a bridge over the Schuylkill 
River—threw capsules (they could have been poison) 
into the city’s reservoir. No matter what he did, no one 
tried to stop him. One resident thought he was just 
a “high-ranking Salvation Army officer.” A few days 
later Poirier went through the same routine for a TV 
program. But this time he had to be rescued from citi- 
zens who tried to run him out of town. 





“Well Done! 7th Fleet”’ 


“Operation Tachens” is com- 
pleted. The difficult and dangerous 
evacuation of about 30,000 Nation- 
alist Chinese soldiers and civilians 


from the Tachen Islands has been. 


successfully accomplished. 

The withdrawal was carried out 
by the Chinese Nationalists with the 
powerful aid and cover of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet. Scores of ships were 
used to transport the Tachen Island- 
ers a distance of 200 miles to For- 
mosa (stronghold of Nationalist 
China). (See news story in last 
week's issue.) 

The operation went off without a 
hitch. The Chinese Communists, de- 
spite threats over their official radio, 
did not actually interfere with the 
evacuation. 

It was all done in record time— 
less than five days. The evacuation 


began on February 6 and ended 


February 11. 
Soon after, the State Department 


announced that the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet “will now resume their normal 
operations.” But they would be alert 
to any concentration of Red Chinese 
forces “obviously” preparing an at- 
tack in the Formosa area. 


From President Eisenhower came 
this message flashed to the men of 
the Seventh Fleet: “Yours was a diffi- 
cult and delicate assignment. On be- 
half of a grateful American people: 
Well Done!” 


Land Reform in Pakistan 


Mohammed Ayub Khuhro is Chief 
Minister (something like a governor) 
of Sind Province, in West Pakistan. 
But to a million landless peasants in 
his province, he has become a Paki- 
stani “Santa Claus.” 


By his order, 1,100,000 acres of 
cultivable land have been seized by 
the government, to be turned over to 
the tenant farmers who till it. 

This land had originally been 
granted by the British rulers to loyal 
native subjects. That was long before 
Pakistan had attained its independ- 
ence. The land had been owned by 
124 of Pakistan’s wealthiest men. 

Khuhro described the plight of the 
million tenant farmers who work the 
confiscated land as “worse than that 
of animals.” He denounced the land- 
owners as “merciless men who have 
iron in their souls.” 


Wide World photo 


Helicopter That Turns Into a Plane—Combination rotor-propeliers enable the Army’s 
new Convertiplane, the Bell XV-3, to take off straight up. Once the ship is in 


the air, it takes 


15 seconds to tilt the rotors forward. They then perform as 


airplane props for high speed flight. For a pinpoint landing, or in case of 


engine failure, the props can be tilted back to become rotors again. 


Plane 


can land straight down. Convertiplane is 30 feet long, has 30-foot wing span. 


According to Khuhro, the landown- 
ers were not entitled to payment for 
the land. He argued that the grant 
from the British government was 
only a “temporary favor,” not out- 
right ownership. 

The Sind government plans to 
distribute the land in parcels of 24 
acres to heads of peasant families. 
The land will be sold at the equiva- 
lent of $50 to $70 an acre, payable 
over a 15-year period. Government 
agricultural experts will teach mod- 
ern farming techniques. 


Heavy Water for India 


Uncle Sam has backed up his 
“atoms-for-peace” promise with 
performance. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recently announced that this 
country has sold India ten tons of 
heavy water, to be used for peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 

Heavy water (scientific name: 
deuterium oxide) is a colorless, odor- 
less liquid. It looks like ordinary wa- 
ter. But it is one of the most efficient 
materials available for controlling the 
atomic reaction in a nuclear furnace. 
World prices for heavy water range 
from $80 to $100 a pound. 

The heavy water sold to India was 
the first atomic material sent abroad 
by this country to further interna- 
tional cooperation in harnessing 
atomic energy for peace. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 


It is part of the atoms-for-peace 
plan proposed by President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations en De- 
cember 8, 1953. Under this plan, the 
world’s atomic resources would be 
pooled for peaceful purposes. 

President Eisenhower's proposal 
has been approved by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the U.N. has not 
yet established a special agency for 
peacetime atomic development. Ne- 
gotiations are still going on between 
Western and Soviet-bloc nations. 

A special Congressional subcom- 
mittee issued a report on February 
12 recommending that the United 
States begin broad-scale sharing of 
peacetime atomic “know-how” and 
materials without waiting for the 
U.N. to set up its special agency. 





The heavy water purchased by 
India is to be delivered to an atomic 
furnace being built near Bombay. It 
will be used in production of mate- 
rials needed for research in medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. 


Privately-Owned “Atom” 


Consolidated Edison, a New York 
City gas and power company, will 
use its own money to build an 
atomic plant to generate electricity. 


The day of the “peaceful atom” 
moved a bit closer with the an- 
nouncement of Con Ed’s intentions. 
It will be the first U.S. atomic power 
plant to be constructed without fi- 
nancial aid from the Government. A 
similar project is already under way 
near Pittsburgh (see news pages 
March 24, 1954 issue), but the Gov- 
ernment is helping to pay the cost. 

In an atomic power plant, heat 
from the splitting atom changes 
water to steam, which drives tur- 
bines to generate electricity. 

Con Ed hopes to have the plant 
built and operating in about four 
years. It will be located on the Hud- 
son River near Peekskill, N.Y., on 
the site of what was formerly an 
amusement park. The plant will sup- 
ply about 125,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity to the area. The cost of the 
atomic power plant is estimated at 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000— 
about twice that of the ordinary 
power plant stoked by coal. 
>The American Machine and 
Foundry Co. of New York also plans 
a privately-owned and operated re- 
actor. It will be located somewhere 
in the New York area and will be 
used for experimental purposes. 

What's Behind It: Under the orig- 
inal Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the 
U.S. Government controlled atomic 
research and development. In 1954 
the law was amended to give private 
industry an opportunity to use 
the atom for power and research. 


Soviet Journalism 


One of the softest jobs in the world 
is being an editor in Soviet Russia. 


He doesn't have to break his head 
to interpret the news. He doesn’t 
have to think up what to say in the 
editorials. He doesn’t even have to 
think—period. It’s all done for him. 

When the shake-up occurred in the 
Soviet top command (see major arti- 
cle, pp. 7-8), the official Moscow ra- 


Wide World photo 


Tibetan Priest in U.S. 


One of America’s newest immigrants 
is the Rev. Dr. Wangyal. He is a Bud- 
dhist high priest who fled from the 
Communists in Tibet in 1951. He says 
he knew how Communists suppressed 
the clergy in China and was sure they 
would do the same in Tibet. Through 
20 blizzard-swept days he trekked 
across the Tibet-India border to find 
safety in India. Trip to the U.S. was 
arranged by the Church World Service 

Dr. Wangyal, who is a Kalmuk, is to 
take over the spiritual leadership of the 
Kalmuk Buddhist Temple at Farming- 
dale, N.J. A group of 160 Kalmuks set- 
tled there two years ago. Kalmuks are 
descendants of Genghis Khan’s Mongol 
conquerors (1162-1227). They come 
from the part of Soviet Russia which is 
now Astrakhan. Kalmuks now in U.S. 
were displaced by Warld War IL. 

Dr. Wangyal left Russia for Tibet in 
1922 to study at the Drepong Monas- 
tery in Lhasa, Tibet. 





dio broadcast instructions to the 
whole Soviet press. The editors were 
told in detail how to play the story. 
Nothing was left to initiative. 

Here is a summary of the instruc- 
tions: “Put the picture of the joint 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet on 
page 1. Follow with Khrushchev's 
speech. Underneath that, put Bul- 
ganin’s appointment. Then follow 
with Malenkov’s statement. Start 
Molotov’s speech on page 2.” 

Pretty soft for the Soviet editor. 
Except, of course, should Khrush- 
chev's picture appear upside down by 
mistake, or the captions be trans- 
posed between Malenkov and Bul- 
ganin. Then it’s a long vacation for 
the Soviet editor in a cool, Siberian 
concentration camp. 


Good News for KP’s 


Kitchen police, nightmare of ev- 
ery serviceman, may be on its way 
out. The Air Force has been con- 
ducting a successful experiment us- 
ing civilians as KP’s and cooks. 


For the last six months recruits at 
Vance Air Force Base near Enid, 
Okla., haven't peeled a single potato 
or scrubbed a pot. Nor have Air 
Force cooks prepared a meal. 

Preparation and serving of food 
on the base has been turned over to 
a private contractor who furnishes 
the kitchen personnel. The Air 
Force supplies regular —— 
master food and pays the contractor 


20 cents for each meal served. 

In a poll of cadet opinion, 50 per 
cent of those questioned said the 
food even tasted better under the 
new system. About 40 per cent no- 
ticed little improvement. Only 10 
per cent said the meals were poorer. 

The Air Force is pleased bécause 
in the long run the cost is cheaper 
(average meal used to cost 46c) and 
men are relieved for regular duty. 

In the past, KP for enlisted men 
was considered part of their train- 
ing, to equip them for taking care of 
themselves in the field. However, 
specially packaged food rations for 
field use now make KP obsolete. 


Federal Aid for Schools 


President Eisenhower sent Con- 
gress a special message dealing with 
the shortage of school classrooms. 


The President proposed the fol- 
lowing Federal help over the next 
three years: 

PAn expenditure of $750,000,000 to 
buy school bonds issued by local 
communities to build new schools. 
This money would eventually be re- 
paid to the Federal government. 
PAn expenditure of $150,000,000 to 
help state agencies sell bonds to 
build $6,000,000,000 worth of new 
schools. These schools would be 
rented by the states to local school 
districts. The Federal money would 
be repaid from the rents. 


PAn outright Federal grant of 
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$200.000.000—to be matched by the 
states—for building schools in “hard- 
ship” areas where schools are needed 
urgently. This part of the program 
would be limited to areas that could 
not finance their own building pro- 
they have al- 
ready borrowed as much as they 
legally can, or because they don't 
have the funds to rent the schools to 
be built by the states 
PAn expenditure of $20,000,000 to 
finance study of the problem 

The President also suggested higher 
pay for school teachers but made no 
detailed recommendations. He said 
that low pay was a factor in the 
shortage of teachers 


gram—either because 
] 


The teacher 
shortage, he declared, was “less ob- 
vious but ultimately more dangerous 
than the classroam shortage.” 

The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates that we have a shortage of 
370,000 
say some observers 
the rate of more than 60,000 class- 


classrooms. This shortage 


IS Increasing at 
rooms every year 


Uncle Sam’s Grocery 


Each of us owns $26.30 worth of 
foodstuffs and fiber in Government 
storage. 

Government officials took an in- 
ventory of farm products belonging 
to Uncle Sam as a result of high 
support prices. Among other things 
they found: 749,420,939 bushels 
of wheat, 606,205,024 bushels of 
corn, 451,541,011 pounds of batter, 
1.805,056 bales of cotton, 437,705,- 
704 pounds of cheese, 110,895,872 
pounds of wool, and 268,258,841 
pounds of dried milk. 

This made a grand total of 
$4,230,963,386 worth of farm prod- 
ucts. In addition, the Government 
holds another $2,940,262,000 worth 
of farm products as security on loans 
it has made to farmers. 

It costs $700,000 a day just to store 
these products. 

The Government is trying to dis- 
pose of this surplus abroad (see 
news pages, Feb. 9 issue). There is a 
danger, however, that an oversupply 
of these commodities in the world 
market would lower world prices. 
This would be resented by nations 
—such as Denmark, for example— 
which depend on sales of agricul- 
tural produce for a livelihood. 

Under the high farm price support 
program of the Democratic Admin- 
istration, the Government. bought 


certain products from the farmer 
when the market price dropped be- 
low a specified support level. How- 
ever, high support prices encouraged 
farmers to raise more of these prod- 
ucts. There was no demand for this 
excess and a surplus developed 
which the Government bought. 
Last year, Congress passed a sys- 
tem of flexible price supports. With 
the support price at a lower level, 
the supply of surplus goods will not 
pile up so rapidly in the future. 


IN BRIEF 


Constitution Modernized: Since 1895 
South Carolina state officials, in taking 
the oath of office, have sworn: “I have 
not since the first day of January, in the 
year 1881, engaged in a duel as a prin- 
cipal or second or otherwise; and... I 
will not, during the term of office to 
which I have been elected, engage in 
a duel as principal or second or other- 
wise.” This month the state legislature 
completed the final legislative step and 
the non-dueling oath eliminated 
from the constitution 


Was 


Amos Fortune Day: Gov. Lane Dwinell 
proclaimed Feb. 20 as Amos Fortune 
Day in New Hampshire. The same day 
the intermission broadcast of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony over the 
CBS radio was devoted to his story. 
Who was Amos Fortune? He was 
born in 1710 and died in 1801 at the 
age of 91. Perhaps the inscription on his 
tombstone best sums up his life: “Sa- 
cred to the memory of Amos Fortune 
who was free in Africa, a slave in Amer- 


Wide World photo 
A year ago students at Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., started a 
drive for one million pennies as a me- 
morial to a student who died of cancer. 
Last week they reached the goal, 31/2 


tons of pennies given for a good cause. 


ica. He purchased his liberty, professed 
Christianity, lived reputably and died 
hopefully.” 

Few persons had a greater spur to 
education. He learned to read to under- 
stand his indenture papers, and learned 
arithmetic to figure the price of his 
freedom. He bought his freedom in 
1769, settled in Jaffrey Center, New 
Hampshire, learned the tanner’s trade, 
and became a leader in the community. 

In his will he left $233 to promote 
good citizenship. For 125 years the 
fund lay idle, accumulating interest. By 
the 1920s it had grown to $1,000. It 
was used to establish the Amos Fortune 
Forum—a community lecture series to 
foster the demecratic tradition. 


More on Smoking: The Journal of the 
American Medical Association reported 
“there seems now to be definite evi- 
dence” that smoking could damage the 
muscular wall of the heart. Meanwhile, 
two Newark physicians told the Ameri- 
can Academy of Allergy that smoking 
resulted in allergies in certain people. 


Special Service: In certain areas of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a bus picks up commuters 
at their door-step, reserves a seat for 
them, and delivers them non-stop di- 
rectly to the business district. Charge: 
$10 a month, 10 cents a ride. 


Stories in a Sentence 


PA Navy Demon jet fighter climbed 
10,000 feet in 71 seconds from a stand- 
ing start in St. Louis, Mo., to knock 2 
seconds off the old climbing record. 


> Rome opened its first subway—a seven- 
mile line called the Metropolitana— 
with station stops bearing such ageless 
names as Colosseum and Circus Maxi- 
mus. Fare is 6% cents. 


>There are 300,000,000 people in India 
(total population: 360,000,000) who 
can neither read nor write in any -of 
India’s 62 languages or 720 dialects. 


Quik Quiz 
Ma 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. Identify: (1) Amos Fortune; (2) 
Lane Dwinell; (3) heavy water. 

2. The U.S. Fleet 
helped to evacuate the inhabitants of 
the ______—_._ Islands, who were 
taken to _______. (Fill in blanks.) 

3. President Eisenhower’s education 
message (1) asked the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone to build schools; (2) 
emphasized assistance to state and local 
governments; (3) left the whole prob- 
lem to a Presidential commission. (Un- 
derline one.) 








Russia 


Shifts Gears 


\\ 7HAT’S going on in Russia? 
There has been a swapping- 

round of jobs and titles among a 
few top-ranking Russians. Some went 
up, some went down. That’s about 
ill we know for certain. 

“But what does this mean?” the 
vorld wants to know. Nobody can 
give a final answer to that—at least, 
not yet. But let’s track down some 
of the clues and see if we can figure 
out which way things dre going. 


What do the changes mean for 
Russia’s government? 
On the surface, this is what hap- 
pened this month: 
Malenkov, who became 
rremier of Russia two years ago 
ifter the death of Joseph Stalin, quit 
the job. He said he had been a poor 
leader. In particular, he took the 
blame for failure of Russia’s farms to 
produce as much as the Communist 
leaders wanted. Malenkov stepped 


Georgi 





OUR FRONT COVER 


{s you look at the cover photo, imagine 
that you are high in the air over Red 
Square, in the heart of Moscow. You 
see a corner of the square—where great 
parades and Communist celebrations 
ire held—at middle left. At the end of 
the square is ancient St. Basil’s Cathe- 
lral with its bulby towers. It makes a 
strange contrast with the skyscraper 
Moscow University (back- 
ground). The “blocky” structure in 
oreground is the tomb of Lenin and 
Stalin. At right is part of the wall of the 
Kremlin, from which the Czars and 
later the Reds ruled Russia. The photo 
s from a new book, The Red Carpet, 
by Marshall MacDuffie. 


home of 


Sorfoto 


Khrushchev is at microphone, Malenkov sits at left. 


down. He became a deputy premier 
and minister of electric power sta- 
tions. That’s a big job, but not one 
of the very top posts in Russia. Is 
that just a temporary stopping place 
for Malenkov? Will he slide on down 
the ladder—and maybe disappeaar 
altogether? Only time will tell. 

Some others went up. Marshal 
Nikolai Bulganin, the top “soldier- 
politician” (see “Newsmakers,” p. 2), 
moved up from defense minister to 
premier. Another marshal of the So- 
viet Union, Georgi K. Zhukov, 
moved up from deputy minister of 
defense to minister of defense. Un- 
like Bulganin, Zhukov is a real fight- 
ing general—probably Russia’s best 
commander in World War II. Presi- 
den Eisenhower, when he was Allied 
commander in Europe during World 
War II, considered Zhukov a “good 
friend.” 

This Red shake-up is of major im- 
portance to Russia’s government— 
but not in quite the way it would be 
in Western countries. The reason is 
that, in Communist countries, the 
official government doesn’t neces- 
sarily govern. 

Why? 

Russia, and other Communist 
countries, have what amounts to two 
governments. One of them holds the 
titles. The other is the Communist 
party organization. 

Suppose you tried to figure how 
Russia’s government works by read- 
ing the Russian constitution. “Why, 
it's about like the French or British 
government,” you might decide. 
Russians elect a two-house parlia- 
ment (Supreme Soviet) to make the 


laws. The Supreme Soviet chooses 
the premier. He stays in office only 
so long as he has the backing of the 
Supreme Soviet. 

But this is only a “shadow govern 
ment.” At every stage, the Commu 
nist party is pulling the strings that 
move the government “puppets.” 

Only one political party is allowed 
in Russia—the Communist party. 
Less than six million of the 200 
000,000 Russians belong to the party 
A Russian has to prove he’s a hard 
bitten Communist who will take or 
ders before he can get into the party 
And he’s quickly kicked out if he 
doesn’t do what the party 
tell him. 

Few as they are, the Communists 
control every important organization 
and activity in Russia—the army 
the police, the industries, the farms, 
the social organizations, the schools 
Only the Communist party is al 
lowed to name candidates in elec 
tions. Naturally, nobody but a Com 
munist (or someone who will do 
what the Communists tell him) eve: 
gets elected to office. The police 
“take care” of those who disagre« 
with the party’s plans, 

At the top of the party organiza 
tion is the Central Committee. A 
dozen or so of the most important 
members form a sort of subcommit 
tee—the Presidium. The chief official 
of the party is called “first secretary 
(see page 2). The first secretary and 
Presidium give orders to the govern 
ment. They ARE the government 
Most of the highest Russian govern 
ment officials also belong to the 
Communist party Presidium 


bosses 





The premier of Russia is some- 
times top man in the party, too. 
Wherf Stalin was dictator of Russia, 
he held both jobs part of the time. 
He was the real ruler of Russia 

Will this be true of Premier Bul 
ganin? Many think 
merely a “front man” put up by 
party leaders—and by First Secre- 
tary Nikita §. Khrushchev in par- 
ticular (see page 2). 

This doesn’t mean that the chang- 
ing-around of offices is a game of 
musical chairs with no real impor- 
tance. On the contrary, it seems to 
be “round three” of a struggle for 
power that began when Stalin died. 

Winner of the first 
Malenkov. He turned up at first as 
both Communist party leader and 
premier. Soon afterward he gave up 
the party leadership 

“Round two” was an attempt by 
Lavrenti Beria, chief of the secret 
police, to seize control. He 
quickly arrested and put to death. 

“Round three” may be the rise of 
Khrushchev to the top of the heap. 
Or—with the sudden rise of Bulganin 
and Zhukov and the increased war 
talk (see next section)—maybe an 
army dictatorship will be next 


observers he’s 
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What do the changes mean for 
the Russian people? 

that 

like 


mean 
more 


It certainly doesn’t 
Russia will become any 
a real democracy. 

The Russians 
much democracy. For 
line of kings (“czars 
try as they pleased. 

In 1917 a revolution broke out. 
The Czar was chased off his throne. 
Led by Alexander Kerensky, a group 
of men who really believed in de- 
mocracy seized control. But before 
they had a chance to get settled, an- 
other revolution drove them out. 

This was the Bolshevik (Commu- 
nist) revolution. Its leaders clamped 
down the most iron-fisted dictator- 
ship in Russia’s history. At first the 
dictator was Lenin. When he died, 
there was a struggle for power—and 
Stalin emerged as the new dictator. 
Perhaps today’s struggle for power 
will end with a new dictator. 

Whether it’s a dictatorship of one 
man or of a group, the Russian peo- 
ple’s lives will probably be as strictly 
controlled by the government as be- 
fore. The whole program of the 
Russian Communists is based on 
“planning.” This means planning the 
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lives of the citizens as well as the 
output of machines. The government 
can tell a boy or girl what career 
to follow. They can send him to 
labor in a distant part of the coun- 
try. They can make him change his 
iob. They can tell him how much 
to produce, where to live, what to 
do in his “free” time. 

Premier Bulganin’s whole career 
has been in running this kind of 
“planned” control of the people. 

When Malenkov was premier, he 
talked of a shift in the planning 
system. He said more goods for con- 
sumers would be produced, with less 
emphasis on arms and heavy indus- 
try. Not much was actually done 
along this line. Now Bulganin and 
the new bosses have made it clear 
that the long-suffering Russian con 
sumers are going to take a back seat 
again. Lron and steel and arms will 
get top prioritv, they say. 


What do the changes mean for 
the world? 

This new accent on arms and 
heavy industry isn’t an encouraging 
note for world peace. The Malenkov 
government talked of “peaceful co- 
existence” (communism and_ the 
Western countries living side-by- 
side in peace). 

But the new leaders started right 
in talking of war, boasting of Rus 
sian armed might, claiming they had 
gained world leadership in making 
hydrogen bombs. Leaders in West- 
ern countries fear that Russia may 
be “tougher” than ever in world af- 
fairs. 

What do the changes mean 

for us? 

Uncle Sam is the No. | target for 
the warlike speeches of the new Red 
leaders. Thev denounced the U. S. 
for keeping Formosa away from Red 
China. 

Said Bulganin in his first speech 
as premier: 

“For a long time an atmosphere 
of war hysteria has reigned in the 
United States. One must call to order 
those madmen who are rattling the 
atom bomb.” 

Our Government leaders say we 
must keep alert, keep our arms 
bright and our alliances tight. And 
we must keep watch of the Russian- 
controlled plot within our gates: the 
Communist party (see next page). 





Unusual words in this issue are de- 
fined and pronounced on page 19. 





U.S. Reds Go 
‘Underground ”’ 


PUSA means “Communist Party 

4 of the United States of America.” 
Its headquarters are now in a shabby 
building at Seventh Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. 
No sign marks the headquarters. A 
machine shop occupies the ground 
floor of the building. Behind a sep- 
arate, locked door, a ramshackle 
stairway leads up to a bare recep- 
tion room decorated with pictures of 
Communist heroes. 

If you visited Communist head- 
quarters, you wouldn't get past this 
room. Only Communist “big shots” 
can enter the inner rooms. 


IN JAIL OR HIDING 


As a matter of fact, the “biggest 
shots” don’t come there any more. 
There are two reasons. One is that 
most top officers of the Communist 
party are in jail. The other is that— 
like an iceberg—the most dangerous 
portion of the party is now out of 
sight. Communism in the U. S. has 
to a large extent “gone underground” 

see chart). It has become a secret 
plot by men who pretend they aren't 
Communists. 

Investigators who*pry into these 
secrets say the party now works like 
this: 
e“Underground” Communists don’t 
carry party membership cards. They 
keep separate from one another, so 
that if one is caught, others won't be 
suspected. They keep in touch by 
means of trusted messengers. 

e Many known Communists start a 
whole new life. They may meve to 
another city, dye their hair, change 
their names and their habits of dress 
and walking—even have the shape of 
their noses changed! 

e They keep ever alert for someone 
watching them. When theyre on 
party business, they travel by round- 


about routes. They try to enter sub- 
ways or buses at the last moment 
before the doors close. 

e This “new man” poses as a non- 
Communist. But he watches his 
chance to spread Communist propa- 
ganda. He tries to get into a labor 
union, a church group, a Chamber of 
Commerce. Then he may find a 
chance to peddle communist ideas 
inside a respectable organization. 

This “boring from within” is not 
really new. It is a goal as old as the 
Communist party itself. 

The Communist party was found- 
ed in this country in 1919—just two 
years after the Communists seiged 
control of Russia. In 1921 the U. S. 
Communist party joined the “Comin- 
tern.” This was an international or- 
ganization of Communists, with 
headquarters in Moscow, Russia’s 
capital. Russia has given orders to 
world communism ever since. 

U.S. Communists reached the peak 
of their strength between .1930 and 
1945. The first part of that period 
was a business depression. Millions 
lost their jobs. In this time of hard- 
ship and discontent, Communists at- 
tracted members with their talk of 
seizing the wealth of the country to 
share it with the workers. In the last 
part of that period the U. S. was 
fighting World War II. Soviet Russia 
was fighting on our side against Nazi 
Germany. 

Communist party membership 
grew to around 100,000. Communists 
and their “fellow travelers” got con- 
trol of some labor unions and even 
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gained important Government posi- 
tions. 

All this time the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation had been watching 
CPUSA closely. Agents for the FB! 
pretended to be Communists. Some 
gained high positions in the party. 
After World War II Uncle Sam 
cracked down on communism, as 
youll see on the next page. FBI 
agents were witnesses at public trials 
and told how the party works. For- 
mer Communists who became dis- 
gusted with the party also came for- 
ward. They added more details. 


“JUST ANOTHER PARTY’’? 


The picture soon became very 
clear. Those Americans who had 
been fooled into thinking CPUSA 
was “just another political party” 
had a rude awakening. They learned 
that Communists had spied on their 
own Government and had passed 
our secrets—even about the atomic 
bomb—to Russia. It became clear 
that CPUSA took orders from Rus 
sia, with the aim of overthrowing 
our form of government by force. 

Today the party has shrunk to 
around 25,000° members. It is short 
of money. Americans are on guard 
against communism as never before. 
Turn the page to see the weapons 
our Government uses in the fight 
against communism 





Uncle Sam 


Rounds Up 





the Reds 


IKE everyone else in the United 

4 States, 
obey the laws of their state 
nation. If it can be proved in court 
that they broke the law, they can 
be punished. 

Since World War II Uncle 
has used a number of old 
new ways to catch Communists 


SPIES AND LIES 


Spying on the secrets of our Gov- 


Communists have to 


and 


Sam 


laws in 


ernment and our armed forces is a 
crime. Some Communists have been 
caught spving. In 1953 two of them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosenberg, 
were put to death in the electric 
chair for sending our atomic secrets 
to the Russians. It was the first death 
penalty for spying in our history ex- 
cept by military courts. 

It is a crime (perjury) to tell a 
lie in court, after you have solemnly 
sworn to tell the truth. Several per- 
sons suspected of Communist activi- 
ties—after denyirig these activities in 
court—were for 
One was Alger Hiss, formerly a high 
official in the State Department. He 
was recently released after a prison 
term for perjury. 

Our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws have been used in the fight 
on communism. If a foreigner. known 
to be a Communist, tries to enter the 
U. S., our Government can keep him 
out. A foreigner who gets in 
then plots against our Government 
can be deported (sent back where 
he came from). If he has already be- 
come a citizen, his citizenship rights 
can be taken away. 


Julius 


indicted perjury 


and 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


ROUND-UP TIME! The “’RED-hot” branding irons at lower right 
refer to the McCarran Act (see next page) under which Red 
groups must register and “brand” themselves as communist. 


Uncle Sam has other ways of 
striking at the Communist menace. 

One is the security program. It 
is aimed at getting rid of Communist 
sympathizers from the Government. 
The aim is to weed out—not only 
Reds—but also “blabbermouths” who 
might give away Government secrets 
by talking too much. Under this pro- 
geram the Eisenhower Administration 
claims to have gotten rid of several 
hundred Government employees sus- 
pected of being Reds 

Many states have their own secur- 
ity ~programs. Employees of some 
state governments have to swear 
that they are loyal citizens, or else 
be discharged. These “loyalty oaths” 
have even been required of teachers 
in some places. Many non-Commu- 
nist educators oppose these loyalty 
oaths on the ground that they re- 
strict the liberty of teaching. 

Another weapon against commu- 
nism is the Congressional investi- 
gation. Several committees of Con- 
gress have spent much time looking 
into reports of Communist activity 
in the Army, industry other 
fields. These 


helped to keep Americans informed 


and 


investigations have 


UNIT 
ON 


COMMUNISM 


and alert, about the Communist 
menace. 

On the other hand, some investi- 
gations have come in for criticism. 
It has been charged that innocent 
people were sometimes “smeared” 
with false charges of communist 
sympathies. One of the first acts of 
the Permanent Investigations Com- 
mittee in the new 84th Congress was 
to change its rules to try to avoid 
this criticism (see CONGRESS AT 
WORK, Feb. 16 issue). 


IMMUNITY LAW 

Balky witnesses slowed up many 
Congressional investigations. Most 
of these witnesses claimed the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. This Amendment 
says that, in a criminal case, no one 
can be forced to give statements in 
court that might be used to convict 
him of a crime. On this ground, the 
witnesses refused to testify. 

Last year Congress passed a new 
law aimed at these witnesses. Under 
this law the U. S. Government can 
promise immunity to a witness. In 
other words the witness is told: 
“Tell the truth. If something you say 
shows that you personally broke the 
law, we won't use that statement 
against you in court.” Then the wit- 
ness has the choice of telling what 
he knows—or being punished for 
contempt of court if he still refuses 
to talk. 
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Will tomorrow’s factories be run 


by electric “brains” and mechanical “hands’’? 


The Air Force ; a machine that 

‘eile finely und airplane parts 
untouched by Hfman hands 
e A meat packing company has de- 
veloped a machine that does the 
most skilled job in the plant—strip- 
ping the hide from the beef carcass 
e A big ele tric company in hicago 
has an “electronic brain” that does 
the work of 200 « s in making out 
bills. 
e In one auto factory, machines take 
an unfinished cvlinder block right 
through the job of drilling, finishing 
and inspectin \ indful of men 
watch control ( That's the 
workers there this part of the 
factory 

Making machines do the work « 
human muscles and skills is noth 
new. But this process has greatly 
speeded up since Wor War II. De 
velopment ol lImost navi al lec 
tronic controls made possible all 
sorts of new machine o7 tions 

This “new industrial revolution” is 
often called tior ed 
under the ter: ill sorts of new 


labor-saving devices 





‘lait 


look forward to 
factories will 
“run themselves.” A few 
giant’ switchboard 


Some 
the time 
practically 


i ngineers 
when whole 
controlmen at a 
would operate rows of machines by 
pushbuttons. Colored lights would 
tell them just what each machine is 
doing. The 
when something went wrong. 

The ork in these “fac 
tories of tomorrow” would have to 
be well trained highly skilled 
But only a few would be needed 

“What happens to the many work- 
ers replaced by th 
leaders are asking. | 
Reuther of the 
trial Organizations 


machines would signal 


men who w 


and 


1achines?” labor 
resident Waltei 
Congress of Indus- 
CIO 
tory production will increase faster 
than jobs. He thinks 200,000 men 
may some day do the work of 1,000.- 
000 auto workers today 

Dial phones have already replaced 
50,000 “hello girls.” So far, 
TOTAL employment in 
industry has 


tears fac- 


however, 
the tele 
phone int reased as a 
result of expanding business. 

But will business keep on expand- 
to absorb workers dis- 


enough 


ing 
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placed by machines? That is the big 
question. 

Automation is a big question mark 
for businessmen, too. The gigantic 
machines cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Instal- 
ling them may be a gamble with big 
money. 


and _ sensitive 


Engine¢ rs 
however, 


and technicians say, 
that automation is on its 


way. They say, that whether we like 
it or not, we'll have to learn to live 
with it. They predict that it will 


produce more and better goods for 
And they predict that it 
bring shorter working hours. A 
century ago the average work week 
Today it is under 40. 
Some experts think a 20-hour week 
in industry is not far off. That means 
Americans will have time for 
more hobbies, sports, and pastimes. 
think that -automa- 
tion will produce a world of lazy 
people with no more imagination 
than the machines that replace them. 
Others believe automation will re- 
mar from the drudgery of 
monotonous labor and permit him to 


Americans. 
will 


was 70 hours. 


more 


Some people 


lease 


seek new horizons. 
What do you think? 
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Photo: Lansing (Mich.) State Journa 


These four teen-agers—holding a man-sized two and one-half inch low-pressure nozzie—fight fires at VFW Home. 


TEEN-AGE SMOKE-EATERS 


out three grass fires recently. None 


HE teen-age firemen shown above 

aren't just playing. They’re real 
firemen—with their own firehouse, 
fire engine, and fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 

They're members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars National Home 
Fire Department in Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. The VFW Home is for 
widows and orphans of men killed 
fighting America’s wars. At present 
there are about 50 adults and 250 
youngsters living at the Home. 

For years people living at the 
Home were worried what would 
happen if a fire broke out. The near- 
est fire department was four miles 
away. In wintertime, when ice and 
snow covered many roads, those four 
miles could be dangerous ones. 

Regularly everyone took part in a 
fire drill. But many of those at the 
Home felt a need for something 
better than just drills. 

Last spring a few of the teen-age 
residents came up with an idea. 
“Why don’t we form our own fire 
department?” they suggested. The 


manager of the Home, Charles 


x** 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


Henry, thought the idea was a good 
one. Twelve boys—ranging in age 
from 14 to 19—volunteered for duty. 
They spent nine months learning the 
details of fire fighting from Lt. Ar- 
‘thur Foster, instructor for the nearby 
Lansing Fire Department. Lt. Foster 
gave the boys the same course of 
instruction that he conducts for the 
180 firemen in the regular Lansing 
department. 

Meanwhile, the VFW’s national 
organization and other groups con- 
tributed money to buy a modern fire 
engine, a garage, and personal equip- 
ment for the boys—small-sized hel- 
mets, firemen’s boots, and raincoats 
exactly like those worn by regular 
fire fighters. 

The teen-agers’ fire department 
has now been in operation for several 
months. Says Mr. Henry: “They put 


of them did much damage. but it 
would have taken Faton Rapids 10 
minutes to get here each time. When 
you cut 10 minutes off the beginning 
of a fire, you've done a lot.” 

Says Lt. Foster of his young “grad- 
uates”: “I'd stack them up against a 
lot of township volunteer depart- 
ments L know about They're terrific!” 

And one of the residents of the 
VFW Home sums up everyone else’s 
confidence in the boys by saying, 
“Now that we have our own fire 
department, we feel a deal 
safer.” 

The 12 boys and their ages are 
Terrance LaPointe, 14; Joe Gables 
burger, 14; Joe LaPointe, 17; Wil- 
liam Wingard, 18: Clark Smith, 14: 
Dave Cochrane, 16; William Jones 
15; Lewis Wingard, 19; Warren 
Spurlock, 14; Tom Moran, 17; Carl 
Smith, 15; and Olin Cartwright, 15 

—Roy HEMMING 


great 


World Week presents its “Award for 
American Citizenship” to the teen-age 
VFW National Home Fire Department 
in Eaton Rapids, Mich. 














Gay Head 


QO. Should a girl act helpless around 
a boy—or should she admit it if she’s 
smarter or better in sports than he 
is? 
A. Sometimes wonder if it's 
worth it. You watch the boys flock 
around the helpless little thing who 
clings to the edge of 
vou can't help 
afraid of the water! 

Do boys prefer a gi 
less and slightly on the stupid side? 
They might find her appealing at 
first. But usually the girl they end up 
dating most often is the one who can 
keep up with them-—-who enjovs the 


you 


the pool and 


wishing you were 


rl who 1S help 


same things they do 

Notice, however, that we said 
“keep up with them yt flaunt her 
superiority ntl It’s bit of 


‘ 


const 


a strain for a boy to be around a gir] 


who is better at everything than he 
is, 

If you beat Jim hollow in 
tennis, you re not ¥ to make him 
feel any better by purposely flub 








day Head 


bing. He'll know it if you try to lose. 
What you can do is suggest bowling 
or skating occasionally—anything you 
know he can do better than you. 
If you're a whiz in English Lit, but 
a little fuzzy in math, ask him to 
lend a helping hand with your al- 
gebra assignment now and then. 

DON’T hide your light under a 
bushel. But DO remember not to 
dazzle him with it. 


Q. My grades are going from bad 
to worse. I'm studying as much as 
ever, but I don't seem to be getting 
any results. Is there anything I can 


doP 


1. It isn't how much you study, 
but hou you study that usually de- 
termines the results. Five hours of 
book aren't nearly as 


hour of 


staring ata 
effective as one honest-to- 


gosh concentration. Which policy 
have you adopted? 
First of all, take a 


habits. You'll 


look at 
get better 


good 


our study 








results, for instance, if you study at 
the same time and the same place 
every day. Find a quiet spot in your 
home. Make sure it has a good read- 
ing light, plenty of elbow room, and 
as few distractions (radio, TV, etc. ) 
as possible. If a friend calls or drops 
by, be polite but firm about post- 
poning the conversation until later. 

Now for the actual studying proc- 
ess: If you're grappling with a his- 
tory chapter, for instance, skim the 
whole chapter first, to get the over- 
all picture. Then go back and read 
it through carefully. Make notes on 
the basic points, if that will help 
you remembef. After you've finished, 
ask yourself what the chapter was 
about. If you can’t remember,: that 
calls for another reading! 

If your problem is a subject like 
math or science, perhaps you just 
don’t understand the technique in- 
volved in getting the right answer. 
Ask your teacher to explain it to 
you, and to give you some practice 
problems. And don't be afraid to 
spend a little extra time on the sub- 
jects that are hardest for you. 

In any 
consult 
slipping grades. They'll probably be 
able to tell you just where you fall 
down. What's more, theyll be more 
than willing to give you extra help, 


it’s a good idea to 


those 


case 


your teachers about 


if they know you want to get at the 
root of the trouble. 
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YOU SOLVE IT? 


“‘Lost, Strayed or. . .”’ 


Gay Head received this letter re 
cently: 


“T had just bought a new pen und 
| left it on my desk one day at 
lunchtime. When I returned, it was 


gone. I decided I must have carried 


ind lost it some 


it with me after all 


where. 

“The next period I saw one of my 
best friends with a pen just like 
mine. It was even scratched in the 
same place mine was! I hate to a 


cuse my friend of anything, but I'm 


almost positive the pen is mine. Is 
there anything I can do 
2 e@ °e 
1. Suppose you are Gay Head 
You have to answer this _ letter 











Would vou tell the girl: “Accuse 
your friend of taking the pen and 
then judge by her answer whether 
it really is your pen”? Would you 


tell the girl to forget her suspicions 
and pretend she has no idea what 
happened to her pen? Would you 
advise her to talk it over with some- 
one—perhaps friend? the 
other girl’s parents? her own par- 
ents? a teacher? Might she drop a 
hint by mentioning to 
about the 
scribing it in detail? Might she post 


another 


her friend 


vanished pen, and de 


1 lost-and-found notice where her 


friend would be sure to see it? 
2. Suppose a friend of yours stol 
something from you. What would 


the penr On 
knowing that vour fri was capa 
ble of stealing? What would be a 
tactful way of suggesting that you 
know that your friend has something 
that What might 
happen to her if you didn't ever let 
on you knew? Should 
thing 


worry you most? Losing 


belongs to your 


Say any 


until 


about 


youl npicions 





youre absolutely sure you're right? 

3. Is it ever really “kind” to let 
people get away with something dis- 
honest? By letting them know you 
know what they've done, are you 
violating your friendship for them? 
Or would you be violating it if you 
didn't let on you knew? Do people 
escape punishment for stealing, just 
because they weren't caught? Or, 
knowing in their own hearts that 
they have wrong, do they 
punish themselves? 

4. On the basis of these questions, 
write a letter in answer to the one 


done 


Gav Head received. 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It” —or any other 


one in past or future issues of World 
Week. We publish the most interesting 


and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. Three winners of the 1955 


school year were named in the Feb. 9 
issue (p. 38). Send your solution to 
“How Would 
Week, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
es 


You Solve It?” World 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE — 


He Worked to Learn 


AVE you ever heard of the ap- 

prenticeship training program 
which the Ford Motor Company 
runs at its River Rouge Plant in 
Dearborn, Michigan? Or of the sim- 
ilar four-year training programs of 
General Motors, Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric, and many other big 
firms? 

Young Ted Kasper did. Now, with 
four years of intensive apprentice- 
ship training behind him, Ted is 
a skilled diemaker for Ford with ex- 
cellent chances of advancement. 

Ted graduated from Redford 
Union High School, Detroit, in 1946. 
He majored in vocational training— 
math, drafting, shop work. His fa- 
vorite subject was machine shop. He 
played football and basketball and 
went out for track. He found time 
.0 build model airplanes and to tink- 
er with his jalopy. 

Ted’s dad graduated from Ford’s 
apprenticeship training program 33 
years ago as a diemaker. It was na- 
tural for mechanical-minded Ted to 
follow in his dad’s footsteps. After 
high school, Ted worked in Ford's 
Rouge plant on steering-post assem- 
bly. Then he applied for apprentice- 
ship training—the earn-while-you- 
learn program which in some re- 
spects is the equivalent of a college 
education. 

Ted took mental and mechanical 
tests. He received 96 out of a pos- 
sible 100 in mechanical aptitude. 
Then he was interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the joint company- 
inion (United Automobile Workers, 
CIO) apprenticeship committee. 
He passed the physical test with fly- 
ng colors. Within a week he was 
accepted for training. (Ford favors 
ts own workers for this training. 
Usually these workers must be be- 


tween the ages of 18 and 2l—and 
high school graduates. ) 

Ford's apprentice training pro- 
gram, like many others, is a four- 
year period of work experience plus 
related classroom studies. It is de- 
signed to train selected young men 
in the basic requirements of a skilled 
trade. Apprentices complete a series 
of job assignments that range 
through every major area of the 
trade for which they are training. In 
class, they study textbooks related 
to their on-the-job training. At pres- 
ent, Ford conducts apprenticeship 
training in 23 industrial skilled 
trades. 

At present the starting wage for 
apprentices at Ford is $1.84% per 
hour. Those doing satisfactory work 
receive raises at regular intervals un- 
til they reach the pay of $2.24% an 
hour at graduation. 

Of the 2,231 apprentices at the 
Ford Motor Co., 1,060 are learning 
to become tool and diemakers like 
Ted. (A die is one of a pair of hard- 
ened metal blocks used for forming, 
impressing, or cutting out sheet met- 
al in various sizes and shapes. ) 

“I chose to be a diemaker,” Ted 
told us, “because I’ve always been 
mechanically inclined. My present 
work is more challenging than as- 
sembly-line work. There’s a lot more 
personal satisfaction in doing some- 
thing that requires training and skill. 
Besides, there is a lot to learn, and 
the more you learn the farther ahead 
you can get. 

« For fellows in high school,” Ted 
continued, “I'd advise those inter- 
ested in apprenticeship training to 
take all the math and mechanical 
drawing and machine shop that they 
can. Public speaking also helps. It 
enables you to get along better with 


Meet diemaker Ted Kasper, Ford Motors 


other people. My hobbies also 
helped. Any hobby is good if it helps 
develop your ability to handle tools, 
to read blueprints, and so on. 

“If I had had to pay for my ap 
prenticeship training,” Ted  con- 
cluded, “I couldn't have afforded it 
Instead, the company paid me while 
I worked. I put im a good deal of 
study on my own time. To get ahead 
you have to do that in any line of 


wW ork.” 


What About You? 

If you're interested in 
while you're learning a trade, in- 
quire at your local office of the State 
Employment Service. A trained inter- 
viewer will talk to you about your 
vocational interests. 

Before a firm signs you up for ap- 
prenticeship training, you'll be care- 
fully interviewed. You'll be given 
tests to find out whether you're well 
qualified for the course. You'll take 
a physical examination. If you pass 
these hurdles, you'll be asked to 
sign an agreement. This agreement 
states how long your course will 
take, what your studies and work 
will be, how much vou'l earn, etc 

In the vears ahead, America will 
need thousands of skilled workers. 
There are many well-paying exciting 
careers in the trades for young peo 
ple—both boys and girls. 

WittiaM Fave.,Vocational Editor 


earning 


"TOOL AND DIEMAKER—Career at a Glance 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Apprenticeship or similar 
trng. in shop work, math, 
blueprint reading; experi- 
ence as journeyman to 
qualify for advanced jobs. 


Mechanical ability; knack 
for painstaking work; 
man’s job but requires lit- 
tle physical strength. 


Make cutting tools used on 
machine toals, and the jigs 
which hold work being 
machined. 


Highest-paid machine-shop 
work; 40-hour wk.; time 
and one-half for overtime 
paid vacations; pleasani 
working conditions. 


Long-range job prospects 
good; trend for greater 
use of dies and stamping 
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E Spotlight on America — 


COLOR TV 
Sechnicolor 


in the home 


By SAREL EIMERL 
Special reporter for World Week 





Teddy Tavener 


has exe of 


EDDY Tavener the 

newest jobs in the world. She is 
a color model, working for one of 
the world’s newest industries—color 
TY. 

Teddy says: “My job is w stand 
in front of the cameras during re- 
hearsals for a show. They practice 
taking photographs of me until the 
cameras are focussed. I 
have blue eyes, red hair, and & very 
pale skin. When they can get my 
colors looking right on the sereen 
the cameras are ready to go on with 


properly 


the show.” 

Photographing color to make it 
look natural on the TV si 
of the hardest jobs TV has 
faced. The big TV studios—NBC and 
CBS—are now hard at work learning 
how to do it. 


reen is one 


evel 


To find out why it’s so hard: to 
telecast a show in color | spoke to 
Martin Manulis. He’s in charge of 


CBS’ color series, The Best of Broad 
way. The series brings famous plays 
to the TV screen. You may have seen 
some of them on your own sets, for 
these color shows can be picked yp 
in black and white on ordinary sets. 

“A color TV show is much more 


Voeabulary section on page 19. 


expensive than an ordinary black- 
and-white show,” Martin said. “Some 
of our shows cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. We want to make 
our color look bright and gay. So we 
spend a great deal of money on cos- 
tumes and scenery. But our biggest 
problem is making colors look right 
on the TV screen. Suppose youre 
trying to show a girl in a white dress. 
To get the effect of white on the 
screen, we have to use a beige or 
gray cloth. So we experiment with 
different colored cloths until we find 
the one which comes out white on 
the screen.” 

“But that’s only a one-time prob- 
lem,” I said. “Once you've found the 
right color you can always use it.” 

“That,” Martin replied, “is what I 
thought. I learned my lesson. In one 
show we found a shade of gray 
which came out white on the screen. 
For our next show, we dyed yards 
and yards of cloth that same shade 
of gray. But it didn’t come out white. 
The cloth itself was a different ma- 
terial from what we'd used in the 
first show. That’s how we learned 
that you have to dye each kind of 
cloth in a different way to make it 
photograph as white. So we have to 
start from scratch to find that color 
with every kind of cloth we use. 

“It’s even harder,” Martin went 
on, “to make faces look natural on 
the TV color screen. The cameras 
make some colors look brighter than 
they look to the naked eye. Red is 
one of those colors. The pink tone of 
an actor’s skin comes out red. He 
has to wear white make-up to keep 
from looking like a tomato! The 
white will make him look human on 
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the screen. But it also makes his face 
look plain and uninteresting So we 
have to add more make-up of differ- 
ent colors to make the actor look 
like himself again.” 

“When you have the scenery and 
the actors ready,” I said, “are your 
troubles over?” 

Martin shook his head. “Far from 
it. A dress which looks fine by itself 
might ‘clash’ horribly with the scen- 
ery or with other costumes. We have 
to keep juggling and arranging the 
colors so that the final result will 
look good on the screen.” 


NO ROOM TO MOVE 


“And lighting is terribly important 
in color TV,” he went on. “We use a 
very large number of lights and they 
all have to be arranged before the 
show. The performers must stand in 
exactly the right place under the 
lights. In one play we put on we had 
a night scene. The actress was shown 
in front of a dark background. A 
single light was turned on her face. 
She had to stand where this light 
played on her. If she had moved a 
few inches you wouldn’t have been 
able to see her. And it’s not easy for 
an actor to remember—right to the 
inch—where he must be during an 
exciting scene.” 

Martin pointed to the cameras. 
They move across the floor on 
wheels to get pictures from different 
angles. The location of actors, lights, 
and cameras must all be figured out 
in advance. “If one camera is even 
a few inches out of place, the picture 
might be ruined,” Martin said. “Ad- 
justing everything exactly right is 
much more important in color than 





Control panel for the many lights (top of photo) needed for a color TV stage. 

















it ever is in black-and-white TV.” 

With so many problems to over- 
come, the men and women who 
put on color TV shows are getting 
all the practice they can. Right now 
the CBS and NBC television studios 
are putting about six hours of color 
TV “on the air” each week. The two 
studios have spent about 25 million 
dollars on TV color’ shows and 
equipment. They have expensive 
color studios and theatres in New 
York and Hollywood. And they are 
spending enormous amounts of 
money getting famous stars like Bet- 
ty Hutton, Judy Holliday, Ethel 
Merman, Humphrey Bogart, and 
Jackie Gleason for their shows. They 
want color TV to be perfect when 
most American families have color 
sets in their homes. 


COLOR IS YEARS AWAY 


When will that day come? Prob- 
ably not for several years. By the 
end of this year about 95 per cent 
of America’s TV audience will be 
within range of color TV stations. 
But few people have color sets. 
Right now there are only about 10,- 
000 coler sets in the U. S. There are 
more than 31,000,000 black and 
white receivers. 

Color TV sets are expensive. A 
color set with a 15 inch screen costs 
about $500. A 19-inch color set costs 
nearly $1,000. The sets will become 
cheaper. But it may be several years 
before they're cheap enough for 
most people to buy. 

Finding the money to pay for 
color shows is another headache. A 
broadcast show is usually paid for 
by a company whose products are 
advertised on the program. A one- 
hour color TV show can cost as 
much as a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. Few companies will pay that 
much for an hour's advertising. 


Color TV has one great advan- ° 


tage. Its bright, gay pictures are as 
wonderful to look at as a technicolor 
movie. A bad show doesn’t become 
good just because it’s in color. But 
most shows—if put on properly— 
would look better in color than in 
black and white. 

Most movie goers prefer color 
films to black and white ones. The 
TV industry believes TV viewers 
will prefer to have color TV in their 
own homes too. So the big studios 
are preparing for the day when 
color TV will be standard equip- 
ment in every American home. 





Measuring Up 


By Bill Hawes, Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
* Starred words refer to weights and measures. 
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Dick Boushka 


St. Louis University 


Classy Cleo 


OOP fans in the Missouri Valles 
Conference area are still rubbing 
their eyes in amazement. Thi still 
can’t believe what’s happened to-the 


U. of Wichita 
The Wheatshocker 


the Conference cellar for years and 


r dwelling in 


years, suddenly moved up a few floors 
in 1952-53. Then, last season, they al 
most jumped to the top floor The 
wound up one thin game behind tl 
champion Oklahoma A. & M. Aggi 
And their over-all record of 27-4 was 
one of the top marks in the land! 

How does a team jump from the cel- 


lar to the roof in only two seasons? The 
answer, in two words, is Cleo Littleton 
His name means 
crazy Wichita: The trim 6-4 
broke into the lineup as a freshman and 


] 11 
basketball in hoo} 


panther 
he’s been a record-wrecker ever since 
In fact, about the only tl 
does without breakin 
Wichita record is pull up his socks! 

Fast as light and with more bounce 
to the ounce than club soda, Cleo is a 
dazzling performer. Hi 
shot in the book—a deadly set. a tr 
jump, and a hook with either hand 
He’s averaged over 18 points a game 
since making the varsity over 100 ¢ 
ago. And he can run, rebound, and play 
defense with anybody 


ling he now 


some sort ot 


oO 
1] 


“Classy Cleo’s” nicest habit is rising to 


a . = 

Spirit of St. Louis 

OBODY in St. Louis hates to see the 

evenin’ sun go down any more. Not 
when it gives them a chance to see Dick 
Boushka unwind his deadly one-handed 
jump shot. Thanks to high-scoring 
“Bush,” the St. Louis Blues is now being 
played as a fox trot. 

The St. Louis U. forward owns every 
Billiken record in the book. He set most 
of ’em as a soph two years ago. Picked 
up a few more last season, and broke 
the rest of them this year! He’s averaged 
over 20 points a game for two years in 
a row and won honorable mention on 
most of the All-American teams, This 
year he’s gunning for a first-team selec- 
tion. 

Built like a football end 
weighs 205 pounds—“Bush” 
heaver. He’s a great all-court man who 


he’s 6-5 and 
isn’t just a 


rebounds strongly and is a rock of 
Gibraltar on defense. 
His great all-around ability carries 


over into the classroom. He’s strictly an 
A student—and he isn’t majoring in vol- 
leyball, either. He’s studying to be a 
geophysical engineer. 
ambition, but he intends 


That’s his big 
combining it 





They’re from Missouri (Valley)! 


with some professional basketball. 

“Bush” hails from Springfield, Il., 
but grew up in Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
He attended*Campion H. S., where he 
studied Greek and Latin while playing 
end in football, shortstop in baseball, 
and forward in basketball. 

Though he’s gone the farthest in bas- 
ketball, baseball remains his true love. 
In fact, his ambition in high school was 
to become a big league player. 

As you'd expect, Dick is a_ well- 
rounded individual. He has a deep in- 
terest in golf and good books, enjoys 
listening to the Guy Lombardo or Glenn 
Miller band, and likes a good semi- 
Western movie. Shane, he loved: and 
he'll go to see Elizabeth Taylor in any- 
thing. 

For his biggest thrill in sports, he 
picks the Alabama game last year. The 
Billikens held a skin-of-the-teeth 51-49 
lead at the three-quarter mark and 
needed some insurance real bad. They 
lit a fire under the “Bush,” and things 
started happening fast. 

Dick began firing from all angles, 
and racked up 20 points in 10 minutes! 
His final total of 15 field goals and 38 


points were new school records. 








emergencies, He’s best when the chips 
are down. His record against Oklahoma 
\. & M,, the country’s greatest defen- 
Cleo’s tallied 
more points against the Aggies than any 
player in history. And the list includes 
such all-time greats as George Mikan, 
Clyde Lovellette, and Ed Macauley. 
Mikan scored 79 points in 5 
against the- Aggies. Lovellette account- 
ed for 72 points in 4 games, while Easy 
Ed chalked up 68 in 6. Litt 
other hand, has poured in 108 points in 


sive team, bears this out 


games 


leton, on the 


6 games! 

At the end of the current season, Cleo 
will become the first player in history 
to make the All-Missouri Valley team 
four years in a row! 

This comes as no surprise to high 
school fans in the Sunflower State. They 
remember Cleo as a schoolboy flash at 
Wichita East (Kans.) H. S. In leading 
Wichita East to the crown in 
1951, Cleo set a Kansas scoring record 
that still stands. 

When Cleo graduated, 17 colleges 
offered him scholarships. While mulling 
them over, he learned that his high 
school coach, Ralph Miller, had been 
appointed coach at the U. of Wichita. 
There wasn’t any question about Cleo’s 
choice after that. He’d go anywhere Mr. 
Miller went Not 


only because Coach 
Miller had taught him vthing he 


state 





knew, but because Miller was a close, 
understanding friend. 

A great all-round athlete, Cleo holds 
his college’s high jump, 220-yard dash, 
and low hurdles records. He also likes 
baseball and tennis. 

His “favorites” include: actor, Greg- 
ory Peck; actress, Jane Russell; singer 
Dean Martin; band, Stan Kenton; school 
subject, history. His ambition is to get 
his degree in education and play pro 
basketball. His biggest thrills were (1) 
winning the Kansas State championship, 
and (2) beating Oklahoma A. & M. last 
HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


year 
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Cleo Littleton 




















Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 





soviet (p. 7)—In the Russian lan- 
guage, a council. At every level of the 
Russian government, soviets (suppos- | 
edly councils of workers and farmers) | 
ire the chief government body. 

bolshevik (p. 7)—Means “majority” 
in Russian. One of the majority group of 
the Russian Social Democratic Party 
before World War I. 

underground (p. 9)—In secret. 

fellow traveler (p. 9)—A person who | 
is not a member of the Communist party | 
but who sympathizes with Communist | 
ideas. | 

perjury (p. 10)—Lying under -oath. | 

indict (p. 10)—To charge someone | 
with a crime, for which he must answer | 
in court. In our country a body called | 
the grand jury studies cases where} 
crimes may have been committed, and 
indicts those that appear to be respon- | 
sible for the crime so that they can| 
be brought to trial. 

naturalization (p. 10)—The process 
by which a foreign-born person be- 
comes a citizen. 

security (p. 10)—Safety; as used in 
the article, protection against persons 
Liming to overthrow the government. 

immunity (p. 10)—Being free ftom 
some duty or charge. 

testify (p. 10)—To make a statement 
or answer questions in court after taking 
vath to tell the truth. 

convict (p. 10)—To prove guilt. 
When a trial jury decides that a person 
charged with a crime is guilty, it con- 
victs the person. 

contempt of court (p. 10) —Disobedi- 
ence of a court or legislative body, as 
by refusing to answer its questions. 

advocate (p. 11)—To support, or 
plead in favor of. 

forcible (p. 11)—By force. 

subversive (p. 11)—Tending to the | 
»verthrow of the government. 

Communist front (p. 11)—An organ- 
ization controlled by or sympathetic to 
the Communists. 


Say It Right! 


Georgi Malenkov (p. 2)—ga 6r gé ma 
‘lyén kot 

Nikolai Bulganin (p. 2)—né kd i bool ga 
nén. 

Nikita Khrushchev (p. 2) —né ké ta 
kréosh tschdv. (The “kh” is like the “ch” | 
in the Scottish word “loch.” ) 


Stalin (p. 4)—sta lén. (This was a nick- | 
name, meaning “steel”; his real name was 
Josef Dzhugashvili. ) 

Lenin (p. 7)—lén in. (A nickname; his 
real name was Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov., ) 

Zhukov (p. 7)—zhii kév. 


Czar (p. 2)—7ii1 


‘ 








When a guy has to dress up... 
helll wear an ARROW 


HAT’S because Arrow Shirts (like the good- 
looking Par, above) are made in your ex- 
act sleeve length and collar size. They look 
good, and feel good always 
Pick a Par, a Radnor (left), or any other 
Arrow Boy’s Shirt. You can count on com 
fort, looks £nd fit that take all the strain out 
of dressing up. All “Sanforized” labeled. In 
Grad collar sizes, 1214-1414. $3.65 up. Also 
in Junior sizes, 4-12. $2.95 up 


ARROW. 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody é Co,/n 











NOW PICTURES win many prizes 
in photography Whether 
you have a box camera or more expen- 
can be an artist in 


contests. 


sive equipment, you 
recording winter’s wonderland. And it’s 
fun to photograph sporting 
events—s!:ating on the old pond, that 
speeding toboggan, or a cross-country 
ski hike! 

Snow comes to light under 
sunlight. And when the sun sets snow 
asparkle, it is certainly picture-taking 
time. On such days, snowy 
filled with contrasts—ideal for 
and-white or color film 

But don’t just snap a picturé and let 
it go at that. Look over your snowy 
landscape in the viewfinder of _ your 
camera. Study the scene from various 
angles to see what forms the best 
ture. Concentrate on what is framed 
in your viewfinder. If 
fast, you may be disappointed. 

Remember that your umera doesn’t 
see everything that you see. It can't- 
all in picture. Your eyes 
sweep the scene. The 
doesn’t move. It sees just exactly what 
ler. Keep this in 


winter 


bright 


scenes are 


black- 


t 


pit 


you shoot too 


one move 


Cameras eye 


you see in the viewfin 


mind when you snap your snow scenes. 


Sun Fun 


Do you use flashbulbs in your out- 
door photography? If you do, you may 
get better pictures than you can with 
plain sunlight. Flash those 
dark shadows that ruin so 
shots. It’s as simple as shooting flash 
indoors, and you'll rave at the results. 
This is especially true of color film. 

Flash photography is increasingly 
popular. Flash equipment is not so ex- 
pensive any more. You can purchase 
excellent flash equipment for your pres- 
ent camera for less than $10 and a 
complete flash camera kit can be pur- 
chased for as little as $15 or $20. 

Here’s another tip: Use film like 
Ansco’s All-Weather Film or Eastman’s 
Verichrome. These will give you clear, 
bright snapshots even when differences 
between highlights and shadows are 
great. Such film has high speed, and 
that means you can take 
snapshots almost anywhere, any 

Don’t make the error that many be 
ginners make. Don’t crowd too 
objects into a single picture, devotit 
too little of that same picture to tl 
principal subject. Other 
ntenti 


1? 
eliminates 


many snap- 


+ 


better, brighter 


time 


many 


ig 


i€ 
ommon errors 


7 a | 
camera movement, ut double 


ACTION, PLEASE! This is a winning 
photograph from a recent Scholastic 
Ansco Photography Awards. This year’s 
winners will be announced in May. 


exposures, fingers or other obstructions 
between lens and subject. 

Where do you put your camera when 
driving? In the glove compartment? On 
the back window ledge? You'll find the 
worst enemies of cameras and film— 
heat and dust—in both places. The best 
idea is to put your camera in a field 
case and keep it on the seat near you, 
ready for picture taking at all times. 

Take your camera to school with you, 
too, for a picture story of the dress 
rehearsal of the school play or for re- 
cording a workout of the varsity basket- 
ball team. Use your to win 
friends and influence people. Nothing 
is more flattering than to have someone 
say, “May I*take your picture, please?” 


Coming soon: Photo- 
tography”—news, commercial, military, 
television, movies, portrait. . 


Camera 


“Careers in 





Camera Editor 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send your free ‘Camera 
Club” Exchange Bulletin to: 


Street 


City 








Wii iTops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
WY Fair. Save your money 


iA THE LONG GRAY LINE. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Robert Arthur. 
Directed by John Ford.) 


John Ford, director of the prize- 
winning Quiet Man, has turned his con- 
siderable talents to another Irish theme 
dear to his heart, the story of an Irish- 
American. Marty Maher is the veteran 
athletics director at West Point whose 
recent autobiography, Bringing Up the 
Brass, was full of shrewd and amusing 
insights into some of our most famous 
generals. The Long Gray Line is his 
story. 

Maher landed in this country shortly 
after the turn of the century. He went 
immediately to the Point, first as a dish- 
washer, then as an enlisted man. Soon 
appointed to the permanent staff, he 
helped train the officers who were to 
lead American troops through two wars. 
His is a story of laughter and of tears, 
of strong family feeling and even 
stronger patriotic emotions. 

As portrayed by Tyrone Power, 
Marty Maher emerges as a completely 
human and lovable character. Beautiful 
Maureen O’Hara is splendid as his wife, 
while Robert Francis, Donald Crisp, 
and Ward Bond head the large excel- 
lent supporting cast. But watch espe- 
cially for the littl cadet who keeps 
having trouble with his hair. It turns 
out his name is Eisenhower! Filmed 
entirely at West Point, this movie will 
make you proud of its—and our—tradi- 
tions. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WiAi Tops, don’t miss. Wi iGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “120,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea. “wMMRomeo and _ Juliet. 
“Bad Day at Black Rock. -vvrr 
Animal Farm. “@“The Caine Mutiny. 
“vi Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
i4i14The Country Girl. ~“/A Star 
Is Born. #“#“/On the Waterfront. 
wveiAHigh and Dry. ““/Bridges at 
Toko-Ri. ~//Vera Cruz. 44“ Under- 
water. “The Racers. “~MMCaptain 
Lightfoot. “Chief Crazy Horse. ~w 
The Detective 

Comedy: “Man with a Million. 
1414Sabrina. “Hobson's Choice. 

Musical: “~“MMDeep in My Heart. 
wiiSeven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
wv So This Is Paris. 

Documentary: “The 
Prairie. ~H1Victory at Sea. 


Vanishing 











Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on Russia 


1. RUSSIA’S BOSSES 
Write the letter of correct choice 
in the blank space. 
1. The man who recently resigned 
as premier of Russia is: (a) 
Molotov; (b) Malenkov; (c) 
Trotsky. 
2. The new premier is: (a) Stalin; 
(b) Bulganin; (c) Kerensky. 
. The boss of Russia’s Commu- 
nist party is: (a) Khrushchev; 
(b) Kaganovitch; (c) Mikoyan. 


ws) 


. RUSSIA’S COMMUNIST PARTY 


Write T if the statement is true, 
F if it is false, and O if it is a matter 


of opinion. 

l. Russia has two big political 
parties which campaign against 
each other in every election. 

2. The chief officials of Russia’s 
government are Communists. 

.3. About 6,000,000 Russians are 
Communist party members. 
4. The removal of Malenkov 


shows that there is a big split 
in Russia’s Communist party. 

5. Russia’s Communist _ leaders 
give orders to Communist par- 
ties in other countries. 


iit. COMMUNISM IN THE U. S. 
Fill in blanks after finding answers 
in communism unit. 


Ay a _.. Act re- 
quires Communist organizations to 





register with the Department of 
Justice. 
2. A favorite Communist _ trick 


meaning to work inside respectable 


organizations, is called “____-__ wae 
from within.” 

3. The U. S. Communist party is 
forbidden to run candidates for pub- 


lic office under the __ 


sities thi Act of 1954. 

4. A foreigner who enters the 
U.S. and then plots against our Gov- 
ernment can be __ SS ieee 
under our immigration laws. 





If it is desired to use this workbook 
page as a scored quiz, the following | 
scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in | 
Questions I and II; 6 for each item in 
Question III. Total, 100. 














5. Some states in the U. S. make 


their employees take a “ 
oath” in which they swear they are 
not Communists. 

6. Today the U. S. Communist 





party has about _ members. 
7. Under a new law, the U. S. 


Government can offer - 
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to a witness to get him to testify 
against the Communists. 

8. When a Communist party be- 
gins hiding its activities, then we 
Dt 

9. Since 1948, 81 high-ranking 
U. S. Reds have been convicted un 
der the — ore Act 

10. Alger Hiss was convicted on 
charge of EE 
IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


Will Russia’s people benefit f1 
the change in leadership? 





Tee gil u-the night wakes upton Campus- approved. 
CLOCK-RADIO 
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Model 573 


we a difference when you're soothed awake with music — 

from record player or radio. This great Campus Approved G-E 
Clock-Radio will play you to sleep too—turn itself off. Starts morning 
coffee, turns appliances off or on—does so much, you'll stay fresher all 
day. G-E Clock-Radios from $27.95. Fayorite campus colors at no 


extra cost... voted tops in national Gilbert 


fouth Survey. See ‘em! 


General Electric Co., Radio & Television Dept., Syracuse, N. Y. 
General Electric Comedy Theatre presents “THE RAY MILLAND SHOW" Television—(8S—weekly 


MUSAPHONIC 
RADIO ° 


Te hi fi you foucile: WUC. 
®@ Sound no other table radio can match 


—at a fraction of hi-fi cost. G-E Musa- 
phonic Radios...4 colors...from $34.95*. 


Prices inciude 9 day free warranty on parts and labor. Subject 
to change without notwe. *Siightly higher West and South 





Mode! 431 


HAUT HONASAOTOUAALO ELLA 


Wide SSE Y000NNIAU NALIN 
Hsu HUIl 
Hill mM 











HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates Amertea’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 






GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required. 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Send !0¢ for 36 page 1955 Catalog 





Materials for a Indian craft 
work 
Feathers, Books, Beads, Hides 


Kits, 
Grey Owl Indian Craft Co. 
4518-x SEVENTH AVE 
Brooklyn 20, New York 
GE 6-3287 Dept. M.0. 


ete 














STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


i accept stomp advertisements 
only from witeble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
— before sending money for stamps. If the 
the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 





S-hal 








lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each these “approval” stamps has a price 
any the “approval” 


clearly marked. If you _— 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do net wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
en your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of envelope. if yeu do not intend to buy any 
of “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
“an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
te appeal to Sos Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
42nd ¥. 
STAMP MAGAZINE 
Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Animals, 
St. Catharines 222, Ontario, Canada 
Zeppelins, Semipostals 1 0 
Airmails, High Values 
@ Big Bargain Bets and 
approvals included 
100 DIFFERENT JAPAN— 10¢ 
Amazing but true—a fine packet of 100 different JAPAN 
chockful of Commemoratives, Pictorials ar High Values 
just 10¢ to new approval applicants 


zines, 33 W. St., New York 36, N. 
227 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Indo 
Airmails, French Colonies, rarities, unusuals. Wonderful 
WOW 153 ALL DIFFERENT 
Jamestown SS- 510, N 
VIKING STAMP COMPANY 


FRE nesia, Newfoundland, British Colonies 

bargain. Approvals NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
GERMANY 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., 

(t-@ Northern Bivd. Great Neek, N. Y 











STAMP COLLE¢ TION 

More than 100 diff. fascir 

guing stamps from Europe 

America, Scandinavia Baikar 

etc., used stamps and unu 

All given to appr ‘ nnat 


age. TATHAM STAMP. CO. 


GIGANTIC eg tobe tn 
Includes Triangle 
imals Comn 
en $9 Va 





SPRINGFIELD 82 ASS 
Cc 


Magasin all free witt 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, ede A, Sen, 


= 0c 


SPECIAL — 100 Different 





ther with bargain approval 
for only 50¢ 


LEONARD UTECHT, 


EDC 105 BRITISH COLONIALS, 


FRE 


11433 N. Keeler, Chicago 5!, II! 


Pictorials, Maur ganyika, Pakis 
tan, Nigeria, R esia, 8 gapore Fasci 
nating § story approvals Send ) andling please 
CANADA STAMP COMPANY. 1907 ‘main St., Dept. 216, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
HOW MANY 
of your album pages would a few stamps com- 


plete? Want to fill them? Try our approval books 
of 1,000 at 1¢ and 2¢. Values will amaze you. 
Also U. S. ROSELAND STAMP CO., Dept. -36, 
Spring Lake, Michigan 





























By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


North Pole Covers 


Like to own a. cover (envelope) can- 
celled at the North Pole? 

Next month a U. S. expedition will 
fly to the North Pole to study Arctic 
weather. The expedition will consist of 
14 scientists. 

Covers with cachets (designs) are 
being prepared for the expedition, 
which will set up a temporary post 
office at the North Pole. The covers 
will be postmarked there and mailed to 
collectors who have ordered them. 

The covers will be: 

1, Air mail cachet. It shows one of 
the expedition’s planes. 

2. Dog team cachet. It shows dogs 
hauling mail and supplies. 

3. First Woman at the Pole cachet. 
It pictures Peggy Stanwell-Fletcher, 
who expects to be the first woman to 
reach the North Pole. She’s the wife of 
Col. John F. Stanwell-Fletcher, leader 
of the expedition. 

You can order the covers (as many 
as you wish) from: The American 
Polar Basin Expedition, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Send cash or a 
money order, not stamps. Orders must 
be placed before March 10. You'll re- 
ceive your covers by May 1 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
1905 - 1955 





“INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING” 








Australian Information Service 
This stamp, which honors the 50th year 
since the founding of the Rotary Inter- 
national, is being issued by Australia 
on Feb. 23. Rotary clubs work to raise 
business and professional standards and 
to improve communities. About 8,400 
clubs with a total of 400,000 members 
have been formed in about 90 countries. 








In a Word 


A young artist persuaded Whistler to 
view his latest effort. The two stood 
before the canvas for some moments in 
silence. Finally the young man asked 
timidly, “Don’t you think, sir, that this 
painting of mine is—well—er—tolerable?” 

Whistler's eyes twinkled. “What is 
your opinion of a tolerable egg?” he 
asked, 


Whichaway? 


A tourist stopped a grizzled old pros- 
pector and inquired how far it was to 
a certain town. 

“Wal,” calculated the prospector, “it’s 
about 24,992,601 miles the direction 
youre headin’, but only 27 if you turn 


» 
around. 
Arizona Highways 


Microbitis 

A microbe, swimming along a vein, 
came face to face with another microbe 
who looked extremely ill. “What’s the 
matter with you, my poor friend?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, don’t come near me!” the other 
replied. “I’m afraid I’ve caught a little 
penicillin.” 


Deep Answer 


The contractor, driving past the site 
of the new development, saw the work- 
men digging frantically in a trench at 
a location not specified for that day’s 
labor. With a few private thoughts 
about the lack of supervision on the 
part of the foreman, he walked over to 
one of the workmen who was leaning 

his shovel. “Trench caved in,” the 
workman stated briefly. 

“Does the foreman know what hap- 
pened?” asked the contractor. 

“If he doesn’t,” was the reply, “we'll 
tell him as soon as we dig him out.” 

Kablegram 


Barnyard Medley 


A man walked into a restaurant leav- 
ing the door open, whereupon another 
man boomed, “Shut the door! Were you 
brought up in a barn?” P 

The little man went back, shut the 
door, sat down and began to cry. 

The other man became uneasy, 
walked over to the little man and said, 
“I'm sorry I hurt your feelings.” 

The little man replied, “You didn’t 
hurt my feelings, but it makes me 
homesick every time I hear a jackass 
bray.” 








Dept. of Confusion 


Two high school pupils were about 
to sit down to an exam in English 
literature. 

“Great Scott!” said one, “I’ve forgot- 
ten who wrote Ivanhoe.” 

“I can tell you that,” said the other, 
“if you will tell me who in the dickens 


wrote The Tale of Two Cities.” 
Til. Wes. Argus 


Catch That Homonym! 


“These sausages you sent me are 
meat at one end and bread crumbs at 
the other,” said the lady customer. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the butcher, 
“in these hard times it is difficult to 
make both ends meat.” 


Tall Texan Story 

A group of Chicagoans were show- 
ing the town to a visiting Texan. 
“What do you think of our stock- 
yards?” they asked. 

“Man, we got brandin’ corrals in 
Texas bigger’n this.” 

“Well, what do you think of the im- 
posing skyscrapers of the Chicago sky- 
line?” 

“Why, man, we got tombstones in 
Boot Hill bigger than those.” 

That night they put some snapping 
turtles in the Texan’s bed. When he 
turned down the covers and asked 


what they were, he was told, “Illinois 
bedbugs.” 

He looked at them a moment. “So 
they are,” he agreed. “Young ‘uns, 
arent they?” . 


Full Stop 


One of President Eisenhower's favor- 
ite stories is about the shortest speech he 
ever delivered. It was a long-drawn-out 
meeting. Five other speakers had pre- 
ceded him. The audience was almost 
asleep. Finally, shortly before mid- 
night, Ike gas introduced. 

“Every English discourse has punc- 
tuation,” said’ Ike, “and in this case 
I am the period.” 

Then he sat down, He got the big- 
gest hand of the evening. 
N. ¥. Mirror 


The Poor Fish 


Two German fishermen were trying 
their luck on the opposite banks of the 
River Spree. The angler on the Ameri- 
can Zone bank was pulling in fish after 
fish, but the man on the Russian Zone 
bank wasn’t even getting a nibble. 

Finally the latter yelled in irritation: 
“How do you manage to catch so many 
fish while I get none?” 

“Very simple,” called out the fisher- 
man on the American side. “Over here 
the fish aren’t afraid to open their 


mouths.” 
Catholic Fireside 





~ 


Fun with Food Facts 


by tapping cow trees 
and using the rich, 
creamy fluid as milk. 





min A from green and yellow vegetables. 


For good health and vitality, 

“tap” the milk carton at every meal. 
Don’t skip milk even if you're over- 
weight—drink skim milk. It has all 
the nutrients of whole milk, except 
fat and Vitamin A. You can get Vita- 
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last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Prolonged Illness 
“You say that your older brother 
won't be able to work for a long time?” 
“That’s right—compensation has set 


in. 
Pioneer 


Whoo— Whoo! 


An owl, after primping for a call 
on his lady friend, stepped out of his 
nest, only to find rain pouring down. 
He climbed back, perched on a high 
limb and murmured sadly, “Too wet 
to woo.” 


American Weekly 
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PHOTOS 


@ For every photo and gift use 
®& On special silk finish paper 
@ Full — 2/2 x 32 wallet size 


@ Minute Man service is fast 
@ Requier 20 for $1.00 age | — qgueranteed to 


for WALLET 


please or money quickly returned 


~ Use this limited offer coupon now 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO, Dept. 20 
Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


| Enclose portrait or negative which will be 
returned unharmed. Please rush to me 


(C) 30 wallet photos $1.00 plus 10c shipping 
C) 60 wallet photos $2.00 postpaid 

(1 90 wallet photos & gift photo holder $3. p.p 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


ZONE STATE 








education... adventure. :. travel 


GO PLACES -FASTER 


with the U. S. AIR FORCE 


Your future is off to a great start when you join the 
U. S. Air Force. As an Airman, you may qualify for 
technical training that will make you a skilled specialist 
in an interesting, exciting . . . and good-paying field. 
You'll learn new things and see new places. There’s an 
unlimited opportunity for adventure and travel for 
Airmen in the U. S. Air Force. 

You’ll fill a position of responsibility when you step 
into an Air Force uniform . . . Your job on the ground 
will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and jet 
fighters in the air. Get the facts about the Air Force 
today. It’s a great life-. . . it’s the life for you. Get 
further information by mailing this coupon today. 


(i STUDENTS! GRADUATE BEFORE YOU ENLIST! 





These exciting, interesting 
specialties are available 


Accounting Languages 

Atomic Weapons Meteorology 

Auditing Photography 

Communications Radar 
Guided Missiles 








S-1-SC-2 
PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION 
AFPTR-P-4 U.S. AIR FORCE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunity as an Airman in the U. 8S. Air Force 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network. radio and TV programs for teachers and students .- 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 23 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Nerby: David Wayne 
and Joan Lorring star in the episode 
entitled “Quiet War,” dealing with a 

_ humorous war between the sexes. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A Fron- 
tiersland feature, “Davy Creckett and 
the Alamo,” completes the series of 
three films about the famous Tennessee 
Indian fighter who became a member 
of Congress and an Alamo hero. 

10 p.m. ‘NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: A 
one-hour adaptation of Eugene O'Neill's 
classic, “The Emperor Jones.” The 
title role has not yet been announced. 
Everett Sloane will play the part of 
Smithers. 
(DuMont) 
cluded in this 


Chicage Symphony: In- 
concert conducted by 


George Schick is Borodin’s Symphony 
+9 


10:15 p.m. (CBS) A _ special broadcast 
from Rotary International’s Golden An- 
niversary Convention in Chicago. U.S. 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field will pay tribute to Rotary andeto 
the celebrating countries in whose 
honor the Golden Anniversary U. S. 
postage stamps are being issued. Arthur 
Compton, Nobel Prize-winning scientist 
and former Chancellor of Washington 
University, will speak on the presenta- 
tion of the 1955-56 Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships to students of many na- 
tions. (Not WCBS, N.-Y.) 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 24 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) ‘Star Tenight: “How 
Beautiful with Shoes,” from the story 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. is tonight's 
title. This is the drama of a simple- 
minded country girl who gets a glimpse 
of true beauty even though it is shown 
to her by a madman. Adapted by Ches- 
ter Hadley. 

30 p.m. (CRS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven portrays Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the author-adventurer, in a 
dramatization of a true-life incident 
that took place while Stevenson was 
living among the natives of Samoa As 
“Tusitala.” the teller of tales, Stevenson 
tries to avert a war between two chiefs 

(NRC-TV) Ford Thestre: In “Too 
Old for Dolls,” Larraine Day and Fran- 
chot Tone are the parents of a teen- 
age daughter who is undergoing the 
pangs of a new-found interest in boys. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “A Second 
Chance.” by Nicholas Baehr. is the 
story of a Korean veteran who returns 
home minus a leg. His handicap is a 
great disannointment to his sports- 
writer father who wanted to live 
vicariously through his son’s_ sports 
career 

10:00 p.m. (NRC-TV) tux Video Theatre: 
Hour adaptation of “So Dark the Nicht.” 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 25 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Jackie Cooper, acting the role of an 
ex-basketball player who has served a 
prison. term for accepting a bribe to 
throw a game, comes face to face with 
his past when his fellow workers at the 
mill organize a basketball team and 
need his help 
30 p.m. (MBS) Search That Never Ends: 
Drama Documentary on the progress 
of medical science 

SATURDAY FEBRUARY 26 

12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: A report on the American 


Medical Association’s Rural Health 
Conference at Milwaukee, Wis. 


2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Rene d'’Harnoncourt, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, is 
the guest panelist. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Youth Takes a Stand: 
Discussion program on.a current topic 
by a panel of teenagers. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Dr. Morris Tepper, Chief of the Re- 
search Unit of the Weather Bureau's 
Scientific Services is interviewed by 
Watson Davis on “Tornadoes.” 

7:15 p.m. (ABC) Overseas Assignment: A 
new weekly program of feature news 
renorts from two European correspond- 
ents discussing major developments of 
the week. Yale Newman reports from 
London and Robert Sturdevant from 
Paris. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Host Clif- 
ton Fadiman has three guests visit him 
for a half-hour of enlightening conver- 
sstion 
30 pm. (NBC) Boston Symphony: 
Charles Munch, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, leads a full-hour concert. 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 27 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Lyman Bryson leads a discussion on 
Schopenhauer’s “The World as Will 
and Idea.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton '55: Sched- 
uled for today is “Labor Strikes—Past, 
Present and Future” with Dean Brown 
of the Princeton faculty in charge. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of Faith: 
A memorial program about the late 
Gertrude Lawrence featuring scenes 
from one of her greatest successes, 
“Susan and God,” the stage play by 
Rachel Crothers. Miss Lawrence's hus- 
band, Richard Aldrich, author of “Ger- 
trude Lawrence as Mrs. A.,” will be 
interviewed. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Opera Theatre: The 
original version of Moliere’s “The 
Would-Be Gentleman” in_ its first 
American performance. The play. 
which contains an opera with music by 
Richard Strauss, stars Wally Cox in the 
title role. (Background, pre-empted this 
week by the opera, will return next 
week at 3:00 p.m. which is to be its 
regular time. However, it will again be 
pre-empted on March 13 by another 
program in the Elder Wise Men series 
entitled “A Conversation with Eamon 
de Valera.” 

(CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Ted 
Koop is moderator in a press interview 
with a noted political figure. (On CBS 
Rac*> at 19:05 p.m.) 

(CBS) New York Philharmonic: Dmi- 
tri Mitropclous conducts an hour-and- 
a-half concert featuring the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with Yehudi Menuhin 
as soloist. Works by Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofiev wil! nlso be heard. 

4:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: From 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago. Marlin 
Perkins discusses “The Dog Relatives 
of the Animal Kingdom.” 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Ruth Geri Hagy is the moderator in 
this press interview which has a panel 
of four college students. ("YABC-TV, 
N. Y., carries this program the follow- 
ing Saturday.) 

(CBS) The Search: Heart Research 
at the University of Minnesota. This is 
the story of Dr. Ancel Keves’ 300 
human guinea pigs who are undergoing 
a long-range study at the Institute. of 
Physiological Hygiene to try to find out 
new information on the cause and pre- 
vention of~heart disease. 

5:00. p.m. (NRC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


6:00 p.m. (NBC) A special broadcast in 
honor of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ 40th anniversary, “Journey 
from Yesterday,” stars David Wayne as 
narrator. Aline MacMahon and Everett 
Sloane have featured roles in this story 
of Emma and Joe Goshen, who began 
working in the men’s clothing industry 
in the early 1900's. 

(NBC-TV) Meet the Press. A 
personality is questioned by a panel of 
newspapermen; Lawrence Spivak is 
permanent pane] member 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A 
dramatization of “Washington's Fare- 
well to His Officers.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A live transatlantic discussion of 
“Minority Problems in Metropolitan 
Areas.” The English participant will be 
the Mayor of Lambeth: the American 
participant will be Edward Miller. 
chairman of New York City’s Commit- 
tee on Puerto Rican Affairs and forme: 
Assistant Secretary of State fdr Inter- 
American Affairs 

9:00 p.m. (CBS) Rudy Vallee Show: The 
first of a new Sunday night series fea- 
turing Rudv Vallee interviewing figures 
of the entertainment world. This re- 
places the Edgar Bergen show formerly 
hear? at this time 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Helmes: An adaptation of “The Solitary 
Cyclist.” 

(NBC-TV) TV Playhouse: “Backfire” 
by Marc Brande] is the story of a 
sociology professor who has a pet 
theory about “anti-social” types. One 
of his students disagrees with him. The 
res*Intion of the conflict comes during 
a murder trial where the professor is 
testifying as an exnert witness 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Shew: “Tole of a Cayuse” tells of a 
young woman living on a ranch in the 
Oregon wilderness during pioneer days 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 28 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Death Is a 
Red Balloon” is the story of a wife 
and mother of two children who learns 
she has a brain hemorrhage. The field 
of neurosurgery is highlighted as she 
learns she must submit to a very deli- 
cate brain operation 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: Today’s drama concerns a 
baseball player who learns quite sud- 
denly that he has tuberculosis 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Dono- 
van’s Brain.” Adapted by Willian 
Templeton (adapter of “1984"). the Curt 
Siodmak novel tells about Dr. Cory 
who lives in the Arizona desert and 
who has been experimenting with keep- 
ing alive the brains of monkeys. Un- 
expectedly Dr. Cory finds himself in 
possession of a human brain, that of a 
ruthless man named Donovan 


TUESDAY MARCH 1 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Return in Triumph” is the story of 
Horatio Thomas, Governor, gehtleman 
and self-made man. The drama dis- 
closes that hurt pride was the propel- 
ling factor in his rise to fame 
(NBC) ‘Lux Radio Theatre: “The 
Bishop’s Wife” stars Cary Grant and 
Phyllis Thaxter 
9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U.S. Steel Hour 
“Man in the Corner.” by Ernest Pen- 
drell, is a comedy-drama cf a discon- 
tented factory foreman whose ambi- 
tions to be a policeman are rudely 
shattered. But through a sudden turn 
of events, he gains self-respect and 
respect for his job 


noted 


National Radio and TV programs by representative- >f religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Seduction of the Innocent, by Frederic 
Wertham, M.D. Rinehart, N. Y. 397 
pp., $4. 

Despite the rapid growth of juvenile 
delinquency and the violent nature of 
much recent teen-age crime, no one has 
found the key to this grave problem. 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, a psychiatrist 
who has been director of the mental 
hygiene clinic of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, believes that he has one 
answer. He accounts for the rise of 
juvenile delinquency as stemming large- 
ly from the increase of “crime comics.” 

In chapters copiously documented by 
quotations and pictures from comic 
books, Dr. Wertham hammers home 
the idea that children are being need- 
lessly exposed to training in cruelty, 
deceit, criminal and abnormal sexual 
practices, and belief in the fantastic. 
Even good parents are defeated by the 
effects of crime comics, according to 
Dr. Wertham, who has conducted an 
educational campaign against harmful 
comics for almost a decade. 

Dr. Wertham has little patience with 


those who hold that comics offer a 


peaceful outlet for youngsters’ aggres- 


siveness. Nor does he believe that chil- 
dren are helped to read through comics. 
As obstacles to reading he lists such 
“basic American” as oww, arghh, wham, 
bam, kapow, and many other barba- 
risms. The freedom of the press argu- 
ment against censorship he refutes by 
holding that “it is a‘ distorted idea to 
think that democracy means giving good 
and evil an equal chance at expression.” 

This book is the fullest statement of 
the case against crime comics that has 
appeared. The point is somewhat be- 
labored, but it has not been blunted by 
its crusading force. 


American Heritage (Number One), 
edited by Bruce Catton. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 120 pp., $2.95. 


There is a richness in this first vol- 
ume of a new series devoted to state 
and local history that will delight all 
who enjoy reading about our past. Be- 
tween the hard covers of this popular 
magazine of history we have some 
notable contributions by men who have 
achieved prominence as historians or 
writers. Allan Nevins gives us a char- 
acter analysis of Henry Ford. Cleveland 
Amory reports on New York club life 
of an earlier day. Lucius Beebe brings 
to life a western mining boom town. 
The articles are short and sumptuously 
illustrated. They include material on 
the country store, steamboating, paint- 
ers of the plains, a king’s funeral, the 


writing of history, and the Civil War. 
Other valuable features are notes on 
current books and news of history. 


The Diminished Mind: A Study of 
Planned Mediocrity in Our Public 
Schools, by Mortimer Smith. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago 4, II]. 150 pp., 
$2.75. 


“We used to-take Mary to the zoo, 
and the school taught her arithmetic. 
Now we teach her arithmetic, and the 
school takes her to the zoo.” These lines 
and the sub-title of Mr. Smith’s book 
suggest the direction of his thoughts. 
He is dissatisfied with the “watering 
down” of public education, particularly 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Although he admits that not all of our 
youth can study physics and Latin, he 
believes that mich more can be done 
to raise the level of accomplishment in 
basic skills and subject matter. 

A hard-hitting professional writer, 
Mr. Smith aims his heaviest blows at 
the life adjustment program and “social 
reconstruction.” The latter he links with 
indoctrination for a collectivist state. 
Mr. Smith is certainly not an enemy of 
public education. But he would take it 
away from “educationists” and restore 
it to “individual parents.” His views on 
medern education are gleaned from 
current literature and service on a local 
school board. They are ‘likely to irritate 
teachers who believe that core programs 
are more than “juvenile bull sessions.” 


Public Education Under Criticism, by 
C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 414 pp., $6.35. 


Since the end of World War II there 
has been an unprecedented flood of 
criticism of the public schools. No single 
educator could hope to remain afloat in 
this sea of criticism. We are indebted, 
therefore, to Messrs. Scott and Hill of 
Yale’s Department of Education who 
have helped us get our bearings by pre- 
senting the criticisms and defenses in 
organized fashion. They have excerpted 
or printed in full over one hundred arti- 
cles which have appeared in profes- 
sional and popular publications. Among 
the contributors both pro and con are 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Arthur Bestor, 
Henry Commager, James B. Conant, 
Ernest O. Melby, Albert Lynd, Harold 
Taylor, and Dorothy Thompson. 


Smoking and Cancer: A Doctor's Report, 
by Alton Ochsner. Julian Messner, 
Inc., N. Y. 86 pp., $2. 


“Lung cancer and heart disease, the 
greatest killers of our time, are now 
firmly linked to the fantastic increase 
of cigarette consumption in this coun- 
try,” according to Dr. Ochsner, an 
eminent surgeon and past president of 


‘ 


the American Cancer Society. “Every 
type of smoking carries a deadly risk, 
he claims. Of special interest is his con- 
cern for the teen-age smoker who 
lightly calls for a “pack of coffin-sticks,” 
and is getting precisely what he or- 
dered. Dr. Ochsner believes that filters 
are a hoax and charges that the ciga- 
rette industry has “failed dismally to 
discharge its manifest obligations.” 

Although Dr. Ochsner writes with 
some heat, his conclusions are buttressed 
by numerous scientific studies. Not the 
least valuable feature of this short and 
to-the-point report is the clear advice 
Dr. Ochsner offers on how to stop 
smoking. 


A Churchill Reader, edited by Colin R. 
Coote. Houghton Mifflin, N. Y. 414 


pp., $5. 


This book is appropriately sub-titled 
“The Wit and Wisdom of Sir Winston 
Churchill.” Its editor is a former Mem- 
ber of Parliament who is also a jour- 
nalist and an ardent admirer of the 
British Prime Minister. The quotations 
from Sir Winston’s speeches and writ- 
ings will certainly delight and stimulate 
readers who relish a keen phrase or 
want a quick backward look at the 
great events in which Churchill has par- 
ticipated. The selections are almost al- 
ways brief, and they are grouped into 
18 chapters which includes Sir Win- 
ston’s views “On Himself,” “On Russia,” 
“On Parliament and Parties,” “On 
War,” “On Britain and the Empire,” 
“On America,” and “Qn Human Con- 
duct.” 


The Children’s Hour, edited by Mar- 
jorie Barrows. 16 volumes. Spencer 
Press, Chicago, 6,000 pp., $119.50 
(deluxe ed.); $85 (school and librar; 


ed.). 


The editor of these volumes believes 
that “young children, exposed to both 
good reading and shoddy reading, 
really prefer the good.” She has relied 
upon responses to a questionnaire sent 
out to 125,000 children in making her 
selections for this handsome set of 
books. The result is that some 500 
authors, many of them distinguished, 
are represented in a variety of contri- 
butions which include fairy tales, old- 
time favorites, best-loved poems, mys- 
tery stories, myths and legends, sports, 
adventure, animal stories, heroes, and 
science fiction. Each of the 16 volumes 
contains stories that are related in sub- 
ject matter. Even the index is attrac- 
tively printed, for a _ well-conceived 
effort has been made here tq make the 
stories easy on the eyes. Almost 2,000 
illustrations, many in color, will help to 
keep young readers interested in this 
treasure chest for many a year. 

-Howarp L. Hurwitz 





